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This Month’s Contributors 


George Aubrey Hastings is Extension Di- 
rector of the White House Conference. 


When Amelia De Motte, Supervising Teacher 
at the Illinois School, left for a journey 
through Europe this summer, we asked her 
to write for the Votta Review her impres- 
sions of schools for the deaf over there. 


Hili Carter Lucas, who lives: in Virginia, 
is a new contributor to the VoitTa Review, 
although she has appeared in these pages as 
an illustrator. Some of her sketches may be 
found in this month’s Teacher Across the 


Hall. 


Contributions from Yvonne Pitrois, always 
in beautiful, clear, and delicate handwriting, 
come to us from Royan, France. She has 
published several books, including a life of 
Lincoln, written in French. 


Having locked at the Superintendent, in the 
September Vortta Review, Martha Livingston 
now glances at the ideal and wholly imagi- 
nary school. 


We have frequently published accounts of 
Vary F. Chapman’s missionary work for the 
deaf. She founded and brought to a flourish- 
ing condition schools for the deaf in Ceylon 
and Burma, and, for the past year, has been 
working to the same end in Jerusalem. 


Anders Hansen, Superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf in Nyborg, Denmark, is 
actively encouraging the international summer 
school and round tables which the Associa- 
tion will hold in 1933. 


The review of the new Alcorn reader is by 
Lucile M. Moore, Supervising Teacher at the 
Florida School. 














Advance: National and International 


HE Association, in embracing the opportunity extended by the University of 

Chicago, to conduct its 1933 Summer School as a part of the Summer Quar- 

ter of that great institution, did not realize its full significance. Our organi- 
zation would of course have been delighted to cooperate in such a plan, if only 
as a continuation of its established policy of offering instruction to experienced 
teachers of the deaf. The internationally recognized rating of the University, the 
central location, the opportunity afforded for pursuit of extra-Association courses 
and for attendance on the Century of Progress Exposition would have offered 
irresistible attractions. In line with such considerations the Committee on Summer 
in Speech, Language, Lip Reading, 





Schools has arranged for the usual classes 
Rhythm, Voice, Acoustics, and Anatomy and Pathology of the Organs of Speech 
and Hearing. It is arranging for comprehensive demonstrations of methods and 
materials in class room instruction. 


An International Summer School 


But the University offers a much larger opportunity for study: a truly wonder- 
ful contribution to our field, in the expansion of the school to include a series of 
seminar discussions in which outstanding authorities in the fields of Physics, Physi- 
ology, Psychology, Sociology, and General Education, as well as leading educators 
of the deaf, will take part. Discussions will be enriched by participation of foreign 
educators of the deaf and visiting scientists present in Chicago during the Exposi- 
tion. The problem of training the deaf child, as an educational responsibility and 
as a social and governmental function; the use of methods and materials employed 
in other fields of education, in foreign countries, in experimental classes in our 
own schools for the deaf—all these relationships and others will be considered 
from many different angles. Out of these class conferences firmer foundations for 
future progress should come. 


International House 


International House, the most recent addition to the splendid group of Univer- 
sity buildings, will house the seminar classes and will be headquarters for those 
participating. Living accommodations are afforded a considerable number of both 
men and women. Our foreign friends will be given first consideration. Students from 
the several States will be accommodated in order of reservations made through the 
Volta Bureau. 

This notable expansion of the Association’s Summer School plans is in line 
with suggestions of European educators of the deaf. The University is genuinely 
interested in making possible this opportunity for international exchange of ideas 
and has joined with the Association and the Exposition Management to encourage 
world wide participation. 


International Congress at Trenton 


The Summer School will open immediately after the adjournment of the Inter- 
national Congress and Fiftieth Anniversary of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
at Trenton: thus offering every encouragement to those participating in the Congress 
to attend the University classes. Undoubtedly, opportunity to profit by both the 
Congress and the Summer School will induce many to visit the United States in 
1933. Our own teachers, whose classes will be so scheduled as to permit them to 
attend the seminar discussions, will not be less appreciative of the exceptional 


advantages open to them. 
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NOVEMBER, 1932 


Following Up the White House 
Conference 


By Georce AuBREY HAstTINGs 


HEN President Hoover called the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health he stated 


as its purpose: 


and Protection 

“To study the present status of the 
health and well-being of the children of 
the United States and its possessions; to 
report what is being done; to recommend 
what ought to be done and how to do it.” 

The Conference surveys and reports and 
the Children’s Charter are the result. The 
complete reports of the experts and com- 
mittees will comprise some 40 volumes, 
a rich gold mine of experience and expert 
judgment on every phase of child life. 
Thirty have already been published. The 
Charter set the goals toward which to 
strive in safeguarding and training Amer- 
ica’s 45,000,000 children. 

Since its notable meeting in Washington 
two years ago the Conference has been 
giving practical aid on the problem of 
how to do the job ahead. 
always to do something with knowledge, 


It is important 
besides discover it. The Conference, there- 
fore, is carrying on a nation-wide cam- 
paign to aid the localities through field 
service, its monthly bulletin, popular 
literature, public addresses, newspaper re- 
leases, consultation service and active ef- 
fort in promoting State, city, and county 
follow-up conferences patterned after the 
national meeting. It is recognized that 
primary responsibility for carrying out the 
the 
local officials and agencies, and with indi- 


program rests. with localities, with 


vidual parents and citizens. But stimula- 
tion of local effort and practical assistance 
are necessary. The Conference is working 
in line with the President’s thought when 
he said: 

“This Conference on Child Health and 
Protection was a start—but only that. We 
We must 
with a 
group, 


must keep it alive and burning. 
follow the National conference 
series of state conferences, then 
and finally town and city conferences, and 
the Children’s Charter must be drawn into 
the activities of government and of social 
institutions.” 

The Conference has proceeded to stim- 
ulate and assist in organizing such follow- 
up meetings, and to aid Continuation Com- 
mittees in their follow-up work after the 
While no decision has yet 
been reached as to how long the national 


Conferences. 


organization will be in a position to con- 
tinue its follow-up work, it plans to carry 
on at least for some months longer. In a 
recent address, the President said that the 
various evidences of spiritual leadership 
by government through the White House 
Conference and “will be con- 
tinued and constantly invigorated.” It is 
hoped that the States and localities will 
continue their efforts indefinitely, or until 
their programs are substantially carried 


otherwise 


out. 

Of course, it is recognized that the aims 
set forth in the Children’s 
beyond our present reach to attain in 
But they are ideals toward 


Charter are 
their entirety. 


which to advance. Progress toward real- 
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ization will be the product of time, con- 
Many 


States and counties already are using the 


tinued effort and more knowledge. 


Children’s Charter, backed up with com- 
mittee findings, to draw together scattered, 
independent and sometimes overlapping 
pieces of work. When they are brought to- 
gether careful analysis and clearer evalua- 
tion are possible to the end that the im- 
portance of continuing programs for 
health, education, and care and training of 
the handicapped may have attention along 
with the necessity for emergency relief. 
The chief objective of the State and 
other local follow-up Conferences are: 


1. To make known to the people of the 
State the concrete findings of the na- 
tional White House Conference. 

2. To determine the specific points at 

which the child welfare work in the 

state falls below standards set up by 
the White House Conference. 

To meet the needs of children in the 


w 


State, so far as may be justified under 
local conditions, according to the rec- 
ommendations of the White House 
Conference, by a well coordinated pro- 
gram in which all groups interested in 
child protection, health, and training 
may take part. 

4. To organize the available resources of 
the State in order to raise the general 
level of child health and protection to 
the minimum standards agreed upon 
by the White House Conference. 

This month marks the second anniver- 
The Children’s 
Charter, through direct distribution and 
republication, has been disseminated in 
To date, 28 
State Conferences have been held, seven 
city and regional meetings, and more than 


sary of the Conference. 


literally millions of copies. 


Plans are under 
way for Conferences in other states, sev- 
eral this Fall. 
or planned legislative and administrative 


590 county conferences. 
Many states have initiated 


changes, sought increased appropriations 
for children’s work, or opposed indiscrim- 
ate economy in public budgets for child- 
caring services. Yet, it is not wholly un- 
derstood throughout the country that the 
White House Conference was something 


The Volta Review 


more than a meeting held two years ago, 
Of course, the fact is that the White House 
Conference was three separate and _ vital 
things: 
1. It was a survey of American children 
and of the forces influencing their de- 
velopment. This survey was made by 
1,500 trained men and women who 
know most about children, their health, 
education, and protection. Like a 
panoramic camera this survey made 
the widest and clearest picture we have 
yet had of American childhood. It 
was the basis of the findings, recom- 
mendations, and a statement of prin- 
ciples summarized in the Charter. 
The second step of this enterprise was 
the Conference itself—the great meet- 
ing in the City of Washington, in 1930, 
addressed by the President and other 
outstanding leaders. It was followed 
by a meeting of the Medical Section of 
the Conference in Washington in Feb- 
ruary, 1931. About 5,000 persons at- 
tended the two meetings. 

3. The third step of the enterprise has 
now been reached in the systematic 
dissemination of the findings, and in 
the application of the principles. It is 
well to recall that those who sub- 
scribed to the standards in the Chil- 
dren’s Charter pledged themselves to 
help secure them. 

The potency of the White House Con- 
ference idea and ideal has caught the pub- 
lic imagination. The Conference has fur- 
nished an impetus, a method, and an occa- 
sion for revitalizing, extending, and 
strengthening child care in various states. 

May I offer the following suggestions 
as to how groups interested may help to 
follow through on the recommendations of 


Ns 


the Conference: 

1. The most important essential is that 
they become familiar with the White 
House Conference publications dealing 
with the aspects of child care and pro- 
tection in which they are especially 
interested. Many organizations are ob- 
taining loan libraries of these books 
from the publishers. The books are 


available also in many _ public li- 
braries. 
2. It is desirable that interested groups 
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make contact with the officials of State 
White House Conferences, which have 
already held follow-up Conferences, 
and with the individuals and groups 
who are planning Conferences in oth- 
er states. Some of the Continuation 
Committees set up after these State 
Conferences are developing very def- 
inite plans of legislation, improved 
administration and educational cam- 
paigns. They need and welcome the 
help of groups like those housed at the 
Volta Bureau. Often by cooperating 
with them you can best achieve your 
own particular objectives. In case no 
White House Conference has been held 
in a state and none is in immediate 
prospect, the Washington headquarters 
of the White House Conference will be 
elad to be of assistance. 
3. The Conference has available for 
distribution to key people a_ limited 
number of “White House Conference 
1930,” the key volume to the other 
books, and a mimeographed report on 
follow-up Conferences in the various 
states. It issues a monthly publica- 
tion, White House Conference Hap- 
penings, which is sent to persons in- 
terested. 
1. Cooperate with the agencies, local 
and national, which have undertaken 
practical measures to protect and train 
children, normal and handicapped. 
The date of holding the National White 
House Conference proves in the light of 
subsequent developments to have been a 
strategic one. Economic dislocation in- 
evitably threatened standards of child care 
and safety. Some ground has been lost, 
but it is gratifying that so much ground 
has been held; that facilities have stood 
the strain so well, and that death and sick- 
ness rates have not increased. The emer- 
gency stimulated efforts to maintain essen- 
tial services for children. The Conference 
had provided a body of fact material and 
experience to this end, and its follow-up 
activities—national and local—have ener- 
gized public opinion and action. The Con- 
ference envisaged a forward movement for 
children. The fact that this movement must 
now begin further back than would have 


been the case two years ago, is only the 


565 


more reason for carrying on vigorously. 
Of course, organizations like the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing have an important stake in put- 
ting into practice the Conference recom- 
mendations about children handicapped 
by deafness whether total or partial. 
One of the facts 
emerging from the Conference surveys was 


most challenging 
that there are some three million children 
in this country with hearing impaired in 
some degree. The Children’s Charter pro- 
claims the right of every child handi- 
capped by deafness or otherwise to his 
rightful education, development, and _ pro- 


The 


tection, as well as the normal child. 
Charter is “for every child.” 

The practical steps to deal with them in- 
volve, first of all, discovery of the chil- 
Most totally deaf 


public 


dren thus handicapped. 


children are not registered in 
schools and therefore are not revealed by 
Many of 
the hard of hearing, however, are discov- 
The Con- 


laws for ade 


the school medical inspection. 


ered through school inspection. 
ference recommended that 
quate detection of deaf and hard of hear 
ing children, as well as for their compul- 
sory attendance, should be carefully drawn 
and enforced. 

Teachers qualified for the special serv- 
ice of teaching the deaf must be trained 
and employed. Medical service must be 
provided. State laws regarding the educa- 
tion of the deaf must be studied and mod- 
ernized. Public sentiment must be created 
to secure remedial legislation and sufh- 
should 


cient appropriations. Prevention 


be promoted. Deaf children in rural re- 
gions require special vigilance to avoid 
neglect. The Conference found that com- 
paratively few handicapped children have 
the advantages of early discovery, treat- 
ment, and training, and that special educa- 
tion of all types of handicapped children 
The 


child of the farm and prairie is just as 


is almost wholly confined to cities. 


(Continued on page 600) 
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International House 


NE Sunday evening, nine years ago, 

a group of people sat around the 

supper table of a modest Chicago 
home. The hosts were Bruce Dickson, then 
director of the Y. M. C. A. at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and his wife. Among the 
guests were Dr. Tai, a young Chinese stu- 
dent, who had just received his doctorate 
from the University, and Dr. Ernest Bur- 
ton, president of the University. Dr. Tai 


tertainment fund of twenty-five dollars a 
month. This money was used to finance 
Sunday night suppers, to which foreign stu- 
dents of all 
From these suppers grew a little ceremony, 
called “the lighting of the candle.” At the 
final supper before the close of the aca- 


nationalities were invited. 


demic year, a tall candle was lighted by 
Mrs. Dickson, and the students filed by, 
each lighting his smaller candle at the 





A STUDENT’S LIVING ROOM, INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


had been studying in the United States 

for three years. 
“This is the first 

“that I have been welcomed to an Ameri- 


time.” he remarked. 


can home.” 

The words startled Dr. Burton, reveal- 
ing to him suddenly the isolation of for- 
He re- 


solved at once to do something about it. 


eign students in American cities. 


His first move was to appoint Mr. Dickson 


ss ° ‘" . . . 
advisor to foreign students,” with an en- 


large one and uttering aloud a pledge “that 
the light of friendship here kindled shall 
never die.” 

Out of these parties and this informal 
little bit of personal dedication, have grown 
an impressive edifice and a comprehensive 
effort toward international understanding. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., became interested 
in the Sunday night suppers, and eventual- 
ly took over the financing of the whole so- 


(Continued on page 598) 
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Schools for the Deaf in Europe 


By Amewtia DeEMotTTe 


NE of the most interesting parts of 
my trip to Europe last summer was 
the contact I had with several 
schools for the deaf. Perhaps I should 
have gained more information if I had 
taken an interpreter each time, but | 
wanted to go alone and see how I would 
get along. I wanted to come in as close 
contact as possible with the teachers and 
with the pupils. I was received most 
courteously everywhere and as soon as 
they understood I was a_ fellow-teacher 
from the United States, they were most 
cordial and friendly in their welcome. 
| found the teachers men and women of a 
high grade of culture and_ refinement. 
The teaching, as far as I could see, was 
earnest and conscientious; the methods 
were up to date; there were speech, speech 
reading and writing in every school I saw. 
The buildings were not so comfortable as 
they might have been, nor was the equip- 
ment commensurate with the effort that 
was being made by the teachers; but the 
response and enthusiasm on the part of 
the pupils was very gratifying. 
Paris 
On inquiry at the hotel desk, I found 
that the school had its free day on Thurs- 
day instead of Saturday, so I[ visited it 
on Saturday morning. My taxi stopped 
in front of an iron gate, on a narrow 
street, bordered by a high stone wall. I 
went through the small room at the left 
and into a wide open court arranged with 
gravel paths and formal flower beds with 
the famous statue of Abbé de VEpée in 
the center. I could find no one in the 
office, but the voices of the children came 
from the second floor so I went upstairs 
to find them. As I passed along the hall, 
I could see through the panes of clear 
glass in the doors that all the teachers 
The teachers and pupils all 
seemed busy and interested in their work, 


were men. 


but at last one boy spied me, spread the 


news and his teacher came into the hall. 
He was a man well along in years, very 
polite but unable to speak English so he 
took me to the next room where there was 
a teacher who could speak a little and we 
got along fairly well. He said he could 
read English better than speak it and wrote 
the words “American Annals” on_ the 
board. 

This was a sixth grade class of boys 
about 14 or 15 years old. They rose as I 
went into the room, remained standing 
while I was there and said “Good Bye” 
very nicely when I left. They were much 
interested in me and read the teacher’s 
lips readily as he talked to them. I 
picked up a paper from one desk and 
asked the boy if I might take it home. 
He was evidently pleased to let me have 
it. The professor took it and corrected 
some mistakes saying, “He has trouble 
with language”; and I remarked to my- 
self, he is not the first one. 

The teacher then took me to another 
room where there was a younger man 
teacher with a fourth grade class. They 
were evidently working on questions and 
answers and he had one bright looking 
boy read from the blackboard. His difhi- 
culty was s and in that he, too, was in a 
large company. This gentleman could 
speak some English and told me the ages 
of his pupils, 11 and 12; and there were 
twelve in his class also. I asked to see 
the little children, and he took me to 
another room where there proved to be a 
very pleasant, bright young woman who 
could speak English quite well and evi- 
dently read more, as she had the VoLTa 
Review on her desk, and asked me about 
Miss Alcorn’s Tadoma method. I was 
elad I had seen Miss Alcorn’s demonstra- 
tion and could explain it to her. She was 
doing vocabulary work with pictures by 
lip reading furniture, clothing and ani- 
mals. The children wrote, too. There 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTION NATIONALE DES SOURDS-MUETS, PARIS. 


The furniture and all the woodwork in the room were hand carved by pupils of the school. 


were only 12 children in the room, the 


youngest being five but she pointed to her 
roll on the board and with a groan 
17 in the class, the 


I had heard teachers 


showed me she had 
others being sick. 

express themselves on the size of classes 
told her | 
able to find anyone in the office so she 
took off her smock, I said good bye to 
her pupils and we hurried down the hall 
and the stairs and finally reached the di- 
office. He 


though he could speak no English. He 


before. too. | had not been 


rectors was most courteous, 
appeared to be much interested in her 
account of me and gave me a book of 
views of the school with my promise to 


My at- 


furni- 


send some of ours in exchange. 
to the 
ture and panels in the room, all beau- 


tention was called mantel, 
tifully carved, the work of the boys in 
their cabinet shop. 

I was much impressed with the great 
courtesy of these teachers to each other. 
When one entered another’s room, the two 
first then I was 


shook hands and 


sented. 


pre- 


Nice 

The clerk at the hotel in Nice showed 
me on a map of the city how to reach the 
school for the deaf and assured me it was 
not far, so I walked. Part of the way 
was up a narrow winding street—no side- 
walk, but past some lovely villas where 
pink roses were climbing over the white 
Finally | 
came to a gate with the now familiar sign 
over it, Ecole des Sourds-Muets. 


plaster walls and balustrades. 


I opened 
the gate and went in. There was a house 
on the hill and I started up a flight of 
stone steps, but soon realized they were 
too over-grown with weeds and vines to 
be in use now, so abandoned them and 
turned to two houses on the street level. 
[ ventured to pull a rope outside a door 
and immediately it was opened by a 
young girl who smilingly admitted me and 
She disappeared, and in 


with 


gave me a chair. 


a minute a sister came and some 
difficulty I made her understand I was a 
teacher of the deaf (professeur we are 
called over there) and she very gracious- 


ly took me around. The first dormitory 
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we entered had seven beds for the children 
and one for the sister in charge, curtained 
off from the others. 
In the reception room there 


The adjoining room 
had ten beds. 
was a portrait of a lady and I drew from 
the sister’s talk and from the story the 
hotel clerk had told me that she was the 
lady who started the school in her own 
home and gave the property at her death 
for its continuance. 

We went through a passage way to the 
school house and I was taken into two 
school rooms opening together. In_ the 
first were five cute little girls, the young- 
They and the 
twelve girls in the other room rose as we 
entered the door and remained standing 


est being five and a half. 


while we were there. 
interested, talked nicely and read_ their 
teachers’ lips and the sister’s lips readily. 
I think French must be an easy language 
to read from the lips, for all sounds are 
All the vowels and con- 


They were much 


so far forward. 
sonants seem to be modified by the point 
of the tongue and lips. There was an 
ancient map on the wall and Chicago and 
St. Louis were printed on it so I made a 
chalk mark about 
would be located. Then I wrote my name 
and address on the board. The teacher 
asked them the color of my hat and my 
dress and they answered readily. They 
were eager to show me their language 
books and the work looked very nice and 
neat. They wished me Bon jour, Ma- 
dame, when I left. Their voices were 
very pleasant and their manners charming. 

The oldest girl in the school, about 
seventeen, an orphan, I judged from what 
the sister said and very bright, I think 
would have dropped everything and 
walked right out the door with me, if I 


where Jacksonville 


had given her any encouragement, so in- 
terested and responsive was she. She was 
doing a piece of ribbon embroidery on 
heavy linen. The sister showed me some 
beautiful pieces of lace the girls had 
made. I was much impressed with how 
quick and clever the French people are 
in understanding and making themselves 


understood. I had no French and the 
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sister had no English but I think she en- 
joyed my visit and I am very sure I en- 
joyed her and the little school of which 
she has charge. 

Rome 


I had greater difficulty making myself 
understood in Rome than anywhere else. 
School did not seem to be in session but 
there were about thirty girls of varying 
They all rose 
and greeted the sister and me as we went 


ages in the sewing room. 


in, and remained standing while we were 
there. Several of them said their names 
for me. Their voices had the same qual- 
ities that ours have and showed the same 
difficulties to be overcome. But they have 
wonderful r’s. All could give a fine trill, 
even the two smallest, who were seven 
years old. There were places for 48 in 
the dining room, which was very bare, 
with benches to sit on. The kitchen and 
bakery looked nice and clean, with lovely 
copper ewers, bright and shiny, hanging 
along the wall. The sister who took me 
around and the other two sisters I saw, 
one of whom was quite elderly, were evi- 
dently much devoted to their work. 


Heidelberg 

This school was quite on the edge of 
the city, housed in a pleasant building 
with attractive grounds. My stay was 
necessarily brief, as my taxi was panting 
at the door, but I enjoyed it very much. 
I found one gentleman teacher and one 
lady teacher who could speak a_ little 
English and with my own meager German, 
I gained quite a little information. The 
school does not belong to the city of 
Heidelberg but to the province of Baden. 
There were 122 boys and girls enrolled. 
A few day pupils live in Heidelberg but 
the school is residential. There are 17 
teachers and the classes numbered 10 in 
the third and fourth grades, whose rooms 
I visited. In another room a first grade 
class, a very nice looking middle aged 
man was teaching, and he proved to be 
the director of the school. While he was 
out of the room getting a piece of chalk 
(and really it was a chunk of chalk not a 
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piece of crayon he brought back) I was 
They got the idea 
We counted nine 
and they told me there was one more but 
he was sick with the mumps. You all 
know how they told me about it and there 


counting the children. 
and counted with me. 


was no doubt about its being mumps. 
The doctor may not have been sure of his 
diagnosis but the children and I were 
convinced that ailed him. In 
this class a girl read a sentence that was 
written on the blackboard, Papa gave me 
The third and fourth grades 


was what 


some candy, 
stood as we entered the rooms and wished 
They gathered 
around me smiling, and evidently wanted 
It was hard to get 


me Guten Tag very nicely. 


to know all about me. 
them still again and in their seats but the 
teacher finally accomplished it and asked 
them to tell about me. 
spoke a sentence telling that they had a 
visitor that afternoon. The subject matter 
and manner of the pupil were so familiar, 
I felt at home immediately. The smallest 
children, 4-year-olds, had pictures of ob- 
jects drawn on the board with the name 
printed beside the picture: a boat, a ball, 


So one of them 


Sa 


STUDENTS ENGAGED IN MODELING AND 
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WOOD CARVING AT THE INSTITUTION 
NATIONALE DES SOURDS-MUETS, PARIS 


The little tots spoke the 
words very nicely and when | spoke them, 


a girl, a car. 
they pointed to the object readily. One 
of them gave very little voice in trying 
to speak the word for boat and the Herr 
Director called her attention to the dia- 
phram for more support and _ stronger 
voice rather than to the chest and throat. 
I heard about thirty-five voices in the 
short time I was in the school and all 
were well placed. 

They have no trade work at this school 
as trade work. The girls are taught sew- 
ing and some house work and the boys 
have elementary wood work. They learn 
the use of tools and make little conven- 
iences for the kitchen. They also learn 
the patient art of smoothing and polishing 
the surface of wood as it is done in all 
parts of Germany and Switzerland as no 
where else. The wood has such a firm 
hard surface it seems more like stone. 

The children enter at eight and stay 
nine They come without cost as 
ours do but if parents want their children 


to enter younger, at three or four, they 


years. 


pay tuition. The oldest pupils were not 
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Literal translation: Heidelberg, the 15th 
of July, 1932. Dear Mother: The sum- 
mer vacation begins on the 30th of July, 
and lasts until the 12th of September. We 
have 6 weeks summer vacation. I shall 
come to Freiburg on Saturday, the 30th 
of July, at noon, 12:44 o’clock. Please 
get me at the station. The vacation is 
over on the 12th of September. I must 
leave Freiburg on Monday, the 12th of 
September, at 10:05 in the morning. I 
am very happy. 


in school at that hour so I saw no ad- 
vanced work. I brought home from the 
third grade a very nice postal card which 
one girl had written to her Liebe Mutter 
as a sample of good work. She seemed 
much pleased to have her card go so far 
away and the teacher assured her she 
could write another the next day. The 
work I saw showed that they are trying 
to give the children what they need most 
and to make language alive to them. I 
enjoyed my visit very much and believe 
they were glad to meet me. 


Amsterdam 

School voor Doofstommen is located at 
Hortusplantsoen 2, Amsterdam. When | 
reached the building, | was disappointed 
to find it closed for the summer vacation. 
The man in attendance at the door got, 
from my efforts to make him understand, 
some kind of impression that I was a 
teacher of the deaf from the States and 
very obligingly took me through the 
building. First we went into the di- 
rector’s office where I signed a very im- 


posing looking book containing _ sig- 


natures of persons from all over the 
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world. In the first class room, one evi- 
dently for little children, there were seats 
for thirteen; in other rooms there were 
places for ten or twelve. The tenth grade 
is the highest grade they have, and there 
were places for ten pupils. There was a 
case containing natural specimens: grain, 
cotton, tobacco, shells and other similar 
things. The program on the wall pro- 
vided for hourly recitations from 9 to 12 
o'clock and from 1:30 to 3:30. With my 
few words of German and some natural 
signs, | gathered there were 120 boys and 
girls in the school from the ages of three 
and a half to sixteen. They eat a hot 
lunch at the school but go home to sleep, 
The building was quite modern in every 
There are 22 


stoves, one in each room and a _ large 


way except the heating. 


closet on each floor where wood and coke 
are kept for fuel. 

My guide opened the door of two large 
closets whose contents looked very fam- 
iliar: maps, weights and measures, piles 
of reading books and a globe. When | 
turned it around and put my pencil on 
central Illinois, his jaw dropped in won- 
der that I lived so far away. In the cor- 
ridor there was a fine large aquarium with 
many kinds of fish. The water was kept 
at an even temperature by electrical con- 
nection. A device that struck me as very 
practical was a light frame like the edges 
of a box, the size of a cubic meter, a 
smaller one, a cubic decimeter or one 
hundredth of a cubic meter and a very 
tiny one, a cubic millimeter or one thou- 
sandth of a cubic meter. A large room 
was fitted up as a gymnasium and had a 
moving picture machine at one end. The 
play ground was rather small and I was 
much interested in a_play-house built 
along the fence on one side. It was 
frame, sealed on the inside, about twice as 
long as it was wide. The side toward the 
play ground had wide doors which could 
be closed in bad weather. At one end of 
the long room was a wash room and toilet 
and there were low hooks along the wall 
for the children’s wraps. At the other 
end of the room there was an ample built- 
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in cupboard for toys. A stove in the 
middle of one side furnished heat on cold 
or rainy days. This play house seemed a 
most desirable thing in places where the 
play space for little children was limited 


either in the building or in the play 


ground. I was sorry not to see this 
school in action as it gave me the im- 


pression of being very well equipped and 
up to date. 
Edinburgh 


I had a pleasant walk from Prince 
Street to Henderson Row where I turned 
left, following the direction of an oblig- 
ing policeman, and soon found the school 
grounds. I rang the bell at the gate, was 
admitted by the gardener and turned over 
to the Head Master, Mr. George A. Sut- 
cliffe, who was in the garden at the time. 
He was very cordial in his greeting and 
immediately began to make apologies for 
the painting and repair work which were 
going on, the pupils having left on the 8th 
of July. 
sight to me and the condition he would 
find at any of our schools during the 


I assured him it was a familiar 


summer months. 


The school is called the Edinburgh 
Royal Institution for the Education of 


Deaf and Dumb Children. It was estab- 
lished in 1810. King George is Patron 
and the Duke of Atholl is President. Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s annual report shows an interest- 
There are vice-presi- 
directors, ordinary 


ing list of officials. 
dents, extraordinary 
directors and an impressive list of medi- 
cal officials. The present main building 
in which all sleep and eat was built in 
1823 and the school house was put up 
during the war. It contains an assembly 
room with school rooms opening from it, 
with a balcony along one side from which 
school the second floor. 
The enrollment for the past year was one 
hundred twenty and there were thirteen 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s effort is to keep 
the classes down to ten. There are thirty 
children in the nursery school, where they 


rooms open on 


teachers. 


are admitted as young as three, and four 


teachers. There are two finger spelling 
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classes in which a certain amount of lip 
reading is kept up. This consists of di- 
rections for doing things around the room, 
pupils’ and teachers’ names, certain ques- 
tions they should recognize, ete. 

The school gets together in the assem- 
bly room for morning and evening pray- 
ers, which are conducted orally. Drill 
commands for gym work are given orally 
and are also written on the blackboard 
and are learned so the children can give 
them, themselves. There is a fine swim- 
ming pool with gymnasium above, and 
an athletic field where foot ball and 
cricket are played. All but six pupils in 
the school can swim. Camp equipment is 
owned by the school and two weeks at the 
close of the school term are spent at 
camp. 

Rhythm as we use it is not taught in 
the school but the girls are beautiful 
They have several times won 
certificates for rhythmic 
dancing in the Edinburgh Musical Fes- 


dancers. 
excellence in 


tival in competition with hearing girls. 
In the dining room is the Honor Rec- 
ord, names lettered in gold on a very at- 


board. The Dux Medal is for 


attainment and the list on 


tractive 
school each 
side, one for boys and one for girls, is 
for excellence in swimming, won in an- 
nual competition. There is also a bulletin 
board in the dining room where the menu 
for each meal is posted. 

The manual work includes boot making, 
tailoring and wood work for the boys. 
The girls have cooking, laundering, needle 
work (not dressmaking) and house-wifery. 
This last had such a nice old-fashioned 
comfortable sound, I asked Mr. Sutcliffe 
to explain what it meant. He said it in- 
cluded cleaning up a room, polishing fur- 
niture, making furniture polish, learning 
to do these things in the right way under 
the direction and instruction of a domestic 
science teacher from outside. 

Mr. Sutcliffe has recently 
school garden as an activity for the pu- 
pils. It for 


learning new language and there is always 


started a 
provides an opportunity 


(Continued on page 603) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
1) The Thankful Season is here once 


more, and I am thankful to be 
squeezing back in the Vota REVIEW 
again. Last month this department slid 
modestly out of sight in the interests of 
Big Doings. If any Colleague turned the 
pages over to see if the customary 
“Teacher” ensemble was in its place, that 
is a cause for my giving thanks, and I do. 
If nobody knew “Teacher” was not there, 
I'll content myself with being thankful I 
don’t know you didn’t miss it. 

This year we are all thankful for the 
ordinary blessings that, other years, have 
been a matter of course. Work, for in- 
stance. Cuts or no cuts, thank heaven we 
teachers still have work! 

And health. The other day I shivered, 
when I learned the plight of a teacher I 
had met occasionally at Special Education 
conventions. She is still an invalid from 
an automobile accident that happened a 
year ago. Being able to drag to work is 
something I just take for granted, and 
don’t even feel particularly thankful for 
on cold rainy mornings when the cars are 
blocked. 

At the present moment, however, I am 
busy being thankful I haven’t paralysis, 
or leprosy, and that last Saturday, when 
our Lady Help (as she prefers to be 
called) didn’t appear, I had strength 


enough to get down and scrub the kitchen 
floor. Not that it’s my idea of a jolly 
good time, but at least it proved the dear 
old muscles are still bendable. 


But besides these ordinary blessings 
that we don’t miss, alas! till they are 
gone, Thanksgiving always brings some 
new special cause for thankfulness. This 
year I am feeling grateful for a course I 
took last summer. No, Colleagues, it 
wasn't at any university. I took time out 
from being re-educated, and spent the 
summer with the family, at a northern 
lake. 

There were children there—bright, 
happy little youngsters from normal 
homes—and it was a fine chance to study 
the speech and language abilities of hear- 
ing children. Of course, we teachers of 
deaf children are always doing that, but 
this summer I hadn’t much else to do, and 
could concentrate. 

And I was thankful to observe that 
these Jhearing children made numberless 
mistakes in tenses and pronunciations, and 
meanings of words. In fact, I had many 
a pleasant surprise. 

Six-year-old Barbara, for instance, was 
never sure of “r” or “th.” (Many of the 

children fell 


©. down on this 


™ t } 
‘pe fee’ sound when 
YZ \ ce they talked 
( ‘ti fast.) As for 


/ st past tenses 
i. ' \ of verbs 
they never 
bothered 


ee £— made up her 


Barbara; she 
own. When 
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she told us about a riding horse that had run 
away she ended dramatically, “And if Joe 
hadn't citched him he would have wunned 
Nine-year-old Bet- 
ty went astray on such words as “prob- 


all awound de wuld!” 


ably,” which she called “pobly,”’ and 
called 


though, as we were in the zone of totality, 


“eclipse,” which she “ellipse,” 
she heard the word over and over again. 
Five-year-old Arthur had been learning 
speech for four years, with two good ears 
and plenty of doting relatives to help him, 
but one day he said, “Daddy’s going to 
take us on a pip-nip—no, a pip-nik—no, 
a pik-nip.” 
Were Arthur’s ashamed of 
him? Not at all. 
They laughed de- 
=" >» lightedly whenever 
he opened his 
Yet last 
term, at our school, 
the Earnest Young 


Soul almost cried 


relatives 


mouth. 


because her second 
i ft) year class of deaf 
\{; children had not 
mastered this 
word, picnic. 
father 


an engineer in charge of road construc- 


Seven-year-old Bill, whose was 
tion, could make playhouses, and bridges 
over brooks, that were astonishing for one 
of his years. Indeed he was a very bright 
child. But when Bill was launched on 
one of his stories he could be understood 
by only two people—his mother and my- 
self. (I give you two guesses why I could 
understand him, Colleagues. ) 

Bill’s stories, told in one breath and 
finished with a gulp, went like this: “and 
then the muddah bah sat in her chah 
and muddah bah say who is been in my 
chah and baby bah who been in my chah 
and broke it all up den dey go upstahs 
and fadduh bah say somebody been in 
my bed and muddah bah who been in my 
bed—” 

I ask you, Colleagues, if any of our 
deaf children spoke in this way what 


ui 
~| 
wn 


would the _princi- 
aN pal say? Yet no- 
body in the camp 
seemed to think 


ys os AIT N this was bad. Bill’s 
q / stories were al- 
a (it 7 ways applauded. 
+ an I am_ thankful 
Lfti 4 for the new in- 


sight summer gave 
me. I have always 
thought our little 
deaf children accomplished a great deal, 
in the first year’s struggle with speech 
Last summer proved it. 


= 
ra 4 a! Sel 
9 & SA \. 


and language. 
Maybe I’ve been expecting too much of 
my deaf pupils. I don’t know. Maybe 
I haven’t been enough like the laughing, 
applauding grown ups who listened to 
Bill and Barbara Arthur, and in 
anxiety for perfection I’ve overlooked the 
fact that if a thousand repetitions are not 
enough to teach a hearing nine-year-old to 
certainly twenty or thirty 


and 


say “eclipse,” 
are not enough to impress “Good morn- 
ing”—fiendish words—on deaf children. 
And as for verb forms, I even managed to 
smile when deaf Mary told me, the first 


—e 4 - | e 
i / | 
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day of school, that she “coached” the 
baby at home. Last June I'd have won- 
dered why on earth Mary hadn't remem- 
bered that day when she pushed a doll 
coach all the yard and 
learned “I took the doll out in the coach.” 
two of 


around school 
This term we'll have a week or 
coach pushing, just for good luck. 

One more thing | learned anew this 
summer was the limited understanding of 


small children—even small hearing chil- 
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dren. As we sat by the lake, watching the 
moon rise, eight-year-old Lillian asked her 
mother if the moon was alive. Later, much 
impressed with the fact that China was 
under us. she asked her father to take her 
there before school opened. What then 
of the deaf child’s restricted horizons? 
How can we possibly stay within with 
him, until we can lead him out to 
wider understanding? I wish I knew. It 
seems to me the eternal prayer of us 
teachers of deaf children should be for 
wisdom. and more wisdom, and more and 
more and more. 














Thanksgiving Doings 


As this is the day of Visual Education, 
let’s have in sight all the visible causes 
for Thanksgiving that we can manage. 
Fruit, fall flowers, autumn leaves (if they 
aren't all gone by Thanksgiving time in 
your community), and nuts and _vege- 
tables. Pictures of relatives, homes, city, 
etc. 

No, at our school we don’t emphasize 
the idea of “giving these good gifts to the 
poor,” after the Thanksgiving celebration 
is over. We believe that emphasizing to 
deaf children class consciousness—wheth- 
er their families are in straightened cir- 
cumstances or well to do— is not a good 
thing to do. You know yourself how 
prone a small deaf child is to say, “My 
father is rich. I am sorry for Mary. 
Mary is poor thing!” Arrogance and com- 
placency are something we want to avoid 
—like small pox. 
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But if there’s a sick child in school, and 
there usu- 


{? —) ally is 

| fe mae | some one 

} tS in a_ big 

0 | wo > FF ] v scho l 

| — oy fil . , ( ™ x 

i a a a eee its quite 
} 


| _| | a different 
= T= E T= =~j| matter to 
= — | give fruit 
or flowers 
= —= ++ to the in. 

valid. 
Everybody gets sick. 

Let the small children make a Thanks- 
giving poster. Let those a bit older play 
“thankful lip-reading games,” each one 
telling rapidly something he is thankful 
for. If anybody repeats, he is out of the 
came. Make the game a bit harder, for 
children a little older, by having each 
child tell what he is thankful for. Then 
let him toss the bean bag to another child, 
who says, “Why?” The first child must 
tell why he is thankful: 

Tom: I am thankful for apples. 

Mary: Why? 

Tom: Because I like them. (Or because 
they are good, etc.) To make the game 
more exciting, change it to this form: 

Tom: Are you thankful for school, 
Mary? 

Mary: Yes, I am, because I want to 
learn, etc. (As lip-reading skill is neces- 
sary to avoid saying absurd things, this 
game will be more fun, but it is harder.) 

As for a program for your Thanksgiv- 
ing party, the Woman’ Home Companion 
for November, 1931, had a suggestion for 
shadow pictures, showing the Pilgrims, 
thought 
SS I excellent. Write to 

| the magazine for 

| directions, and_ if 
| they havent all 
been sent out, by 
this time, you'll no 
doubt receive a set. 
At any rate, you 
can consult _ this 
copy of the maga- 


that we 
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zine in any public library, and make up 
your own directions. 

' From one of the Colleagues comes a 
request for the Thanksgiving prayer pub- 
lished in the Vota Review of November, 
1930—a primary or 
lower intermediate children. We are mail- 


prayer for upper 
ing you a copy of that prayer, Mrs. T—, 
but we have a new one our children like 
better. It is simply worded, but we think 
the ideas in it are broader, and besides, it 
has the advantage of being suitable to use 
after the Thanksgiving season is over. If 
you like the teachers in own 
school, you object to teaching young deaf 


are our 
children prayers and hymns that can be 


used only once. 
Thanksgiving Prayer 


God our Father, thankfully, 
We Thy children, pray to Thee. 
Fruit and flower, vine and tree, 

Rain and sunshine, come from Thee. 


Sun and stars, and earth and sea, 
Follows laws once made by Thee. 


In all goodness, we may see, 
Love that reaches down from Thee. 


God our Father, thankfully, 
We, Thy children, worship Thee. 
Amen. 

If you prefer, the first and last verses 
may be kept exactly the same, and, with 
young children, the third and fourth 
verses might be eliminated, if they prove 
difficult. Our children had no trouble 
with them, however. 


Lip-Reading for Advanced Pupils 
Football 

This is the season of the year when big 
boys and little boys, and even college stu- 
dents, are thinking more about football 
than the regular school studies. Yes, this 
is the time when even the old graduates 
spend their savings to buy good seats at 
the football games. 


di i 


Next to baseball, football is the most 
popular athletic game in the world. Every 
year, more than thirty million people pay 
Football 


is the money maker in college athletics. 


to see amateur football matches. 


In most colleges the receipts from the big 
football matches are depended on to sup- 
port the rest of the college sports. 

What was the origin of the game? No- 
body knows exactly, though we know 
some form of the game was played in an- 
cient times, The 
G reeks taught the Romans to play foot- 
ball, and then later the Romans taught the 
game to the Britons and other races of the 
north. Of course the old football games 
were quite different from our modern ver- 
sions. In the British Isles football was 
played in the Middle Ages by whole com- 


in Greece and Rome. 


munities, who kicked the ball through the 
streets or over the meadows in such rough 
fashion that the game was forbidden by 
law. Later, the big English schools 
played Rugby. 

As to our American game, some people 
say it was the outgrowth of “rushes” with 
a ball, held annually between the two 
lower classes at Harvard and Yale. Others 
believe it began when Harvard, whose 
team visited Canada and played the Eng- 
lish game of Rugby, adopted the Rugby 


Union Rules. But the final result was 
that another game developed, which, 


though having some of the features of the 
English Rugby, still is our own Ameri- 
can game, with special rules all its own. 

Football is one of the most technical 
sports. Weight, physical fitness and en- 
durance are all important for the football 
player. Quick thinking and quick move- 
ment count, too. A young man who makes 
the school or college football team is al- 
ways a fine, healthy, husky chap. 

All through the years of football _his- 
tory, there has been a good deal of op- 
position to the game. Many people be- 
lieve the sport is too strenuous—too dan- 
gerous. In old times kings made laws 
against football. State legislatures, in re- 
cent days, have been asked to forbid foot- 





ball. But the game lives on. Probably it 
always will. 

However, last year there were too many 
The National Football 
Rules Committee has revised the rules for 
the benefit of players. Many persons 
think that football will not be as inter- 
as exciting to watch and as thrill- 


serious accidents. 


esting 
ing to play—with these new rules. But 
they will certainly make the game much 
safer for the boys on the team. 

No doubt the quick thinking football 
player will still have plenty of chances to 
use his alert mind and trained muscles. It 
is said the new football is a more open 
game, a more even contest—oflering more 
opportunities to all the players, instead of 
concentrating on star players. 

What do you think about it? 


More About Beginning Reading 


One of our teacher readers has sent us 
a sensible and pertinent letter, from which 
we quote: 

“T have, during the last term or two, 
been trying to teach beginning reading to 
my deaf pupils, using the methods now in 
vogue in the most progressive primary 
schools for hearing children. The read- 
ing goes much better than it did in pre- 
vious years, but I find the children’s lan- 
guage is not so good. 

“You know, on all experience reading 
charts there is so much repetition. For 
instance, when we went to the zoo the ex- 
cursion was written up something like 
this: ‘We went to the zoo. We saw many 
monkeys. We saw six seals. We saw three 
bears. We saw many, many birds,’ etc. 
Well, I find my little deaf children talk- 
ing this way, now. They tell me news 
like this: ‘My mother came to see me. My 
father came to see me. I saw my cousin. 
I saw my aunt. I saw my uncle,’ etc. 

“What am I to do? Evidently the con- 
stant repetition has crept into their speech 
Hearing children don’t fall into 
Their ears guard them from 


to stay. 
this habit. 


it. How shall I get rid of this deafy 


speech?” 
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How—Miss F-—? I’m sorry to say it 
will probably be a long, painful process, 
It’s just one of those things that happen 
when public school methods for normal- 
ly hearing children are lifted over bodily 
into our special field. Personally, | would 
work for intelligible speech and clear 
language, with these small children, even 
at the expense of reading proficiency. You 
see, once they acquire bad speech habits, 
or confused ideas of language, it’s so dif- 
ficult to straighten things out. And _ if 
they are to be intelligent readers, later on, 
they'll have to have a clear understanding 
of language. 

If I were you, I'd stop these experience 
reading charts for the present, and give a 
great deal of oral language instead, about 
events that happen. For instance, if a 
child brings an apple into school, and 
says, “I have an apple. It is red. It is 
round. It is ripe,” let him write all that 
on the blackboard, and show him that it 
may all be said in one sentence, “I have 
a ripe, red apple.” (Cut out the “round” 
altogether. Hearing people don’t talk 
about round apples.) Let every child say 
it, while he proudly holds the apple. 

If you do this in jolly, happy fashion, 
letting the youngster who volunteered the 
repetitions correct his own work and show 
off with the proper version, his feelings 
will not be hurt, and he will not be dis- 
couraged by the feeling that he has said 
something wrong. 

But be sure that the four unnecessary 
sentences are erased from the blackboard, 
and that the correct sentence is allowed to 
remain up for awhile. If you are one of 
the teachers who decry blackboard work 
for young children (as many modern pri- 
mary teachers do) just remember that the 
geniuses who established the oral method 
made much use of blackboards, and that 
our deaf children get things through their 
eyes. 

For a few days, have a great many of 
these volunteer sentences. Praise the child 
who successfully uses one. Let everybody 
repeat it. Emphasize the importance of 
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talking like hearing brothers and sisters, 
Explain that no one says 
the same thing over and over. It takes 
You'll know how to put the 


if necessary. 


“too long.” 
idea over; that isn’t your problem. 

Your problem is to give so many op- 
portunities for real English sentences, in 
the next few days, and so much pleasant 
practice in talking as real people talk, 
that the children will forget the old stilted 
repetitions. 

Make your next experience charts with 
deaf children in mind! 

One word more, as long as you asked 
for it. 
in a deaf child’s world, be sure it’s real, 


Before letting any sentence loose 


good, spoken and written English, or 
you'll have trouble. I know. [ve had it, 


often. 
Book Week 


As the official theme of Book Week this 
year (Nov. 13 to 19) is “Books for 
Young America,” we teachers have a fine 
opportunity to emphasize the importance 
of good juvenile reading matter. 

Write to Book Week Headquarters, Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, enclos- 
ing twenty-five cents to cover the cost of 
postage, and secure a_ striking poster 
which is furnished to schools and libra- 
ries, for use in Book Week celebrating. 

The John C. Winston Company, Win- 
ston Building, Philadelphia, Pa., will sup- 
ply to schools a film, “Books—from 
Manuscript to Classroom,” which shows 
the entire process of making a text book. 
Write to the Winston Company for fur- 
ther particulars. 

Even the little children can make a 
book, with an oil cloth or wall paper 
cover. The book should contain experi- 
ence reading, news, or some other topic 
of interest to the class. Kindergarten 
children can make picture books, but 
there should be some plan about them— 
some topic—pictures, for instance, show- 
ing fall fruit and vegetables, or pictures 
of children and fathers and mothers, em- 
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phasizing the family idea, or pictures of 
household things, etc., ete. 

Intermediate children might try a news- 
paper, collecting the items of interest, and 
after teacher has typed the news on as 
large a sheet of paper as possible, a big 
boy can run it off on the hektograph or 
duplicating machine. 

This is a good time to take children to 
a public library, even if they are not yet 
ready for books. They will be impressed 
with their glimpse of all the books, and 
all the people reading. 

Pageants, tableaux, etc., with children 
dressed up as characters in books, are al- 
ways popular. 

But above all, have plenty of attrac- 
tive books on hand. 


The Etiquette Column 


Mrs. Em Lee Post "Em Answers Questions 
For Correspondents 


Dear Mrs. Post ’Em: 


If, in our teachers’ meetings, though the 
hour is late, the Notable from Outside 
who is holding forth talks on and on and 
on, is it correct for me to tip toe softly 
out of the room, or should I, on enter- 
ing, have taken a seat by the door, in or- 
der to beat it for my evening Date? 


—PauLta Wanna Do RITE. 


Neither is necessary, Paula. Have a sud- 
den spasm of coughing, and you may 
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walk safely away to your engagement, 
though you are sitting on the very front 
seat of teachers’ meeting. 


(Continued on page 599) 
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Chiaroscuro 


By Hitv Carter Lucas 


LEFT my friend’s house full of indig- 

nation and unrest; indignation at stupid 

selfishness, unrest because I could do 
nothing to help in a situation that in- 
volved the happiness of a human being, 
and in a measure, that of the people with 
whom he came in contact. 

For some years my friend had taught 
in a school for the deaf. With an enthu- 
siasm that was most contagious she had 
told me stories of success, of marvelous 
reclamation, of handicapped children go- 
ing out from the school to take their places 
in the world, equipped for usefulness and 
a normal share of contentment. But the 
case she described to me this time was 
different. 

Here is the story as she told it: 

“IT had had some correspondence, ex- 
tending over more than a year and a half, 
with the parents of a child who, the moth- 
er wrote me, was hard of hearing. He was 
in a school for hearing children and the 
parents were more and more dissatisfied 
with his progress. I wrote them several 
letters of advice assuming that the case 
was that of a child having considerable 
hearing, but of course struggling to hold 
his own among less handicapped school- 
mates. 

“But one day the parents brought him 
to see me. He was a well built, fine look- 
ing youngster with a pleasant manner and 
a most attractive smile. They all three 
walked into my office and sat down. After 
talking a few minutes with the parents, I 
turned to the boy and said, ‘How did you 
come to Washington?’ 

“He nodded and smiled with the vague 
expression of a baffled deaf person. I 
raised my voice and repeated, ‘How did 
you come to Washington?’ 

“He smiled in the same hopeless way. 

“I took a pencil and wrote, in large 
clear script, ‘How did you come to Wash- 
ington?’ 





“Again the poor noncommittal smile, 
and a slight movement of the head. 

“Here the mother took a hand. She 
made a sweeping gesture with her arm, an 
exaggerated sign for arrival. Then, with 
both hands she grasped and manipulated 
the wheel of an imaginary automobile, 
leaning forward and fixing her eyes upon 
an imaginary road. 

“The boy’s face lighted up, he smiled 
brightly, and with an approximation of 
the correct facial speech movements he 
tried to say the word automobile. He 
succeeded only in making a noise. 

“I wrote several sentences to him, sim- 
pler ones each time, with absolutely no 
response but the puzzled look that ter- 
minated each time in the heart-breaking 
smile. 

“He was not a hard of hearing child 
at all—he was a deaf child without speech 
or language—or any slight comprehension 
of language—and he was fourteen years 
old! 

“IT was simply boiling! Turning to 
those parents I said, “Your boy is not hard 
of hearing—he is deaf. He belongs in a 
school for the deaf. You are doing him 
an irreparable injustice to keep him at 
home. He will grow up with no means 
of communicating with others, with no 
understanding of the ordinary interchange 
of every day life. He won’t even be able 
to take care of money, granted he could 
earn it by simple labor. He will be 
shunned more and more by normal boys 
and girls, and you know what that will 
most likely lead to—a morose, resentful 
disposition, and the deepest kind of un- 
happiness. Why, he is seven years older 
now than the average deaf child in the 
first grade!” 

“IT had made some impression on the 
father, but I could tell from the expres- 
sion on the mother’s face that I was wast- 
ing my breath. 
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“*We couldn’t send him away to 
school,’ she said. ‘We just couldn’t do 
that. Poor little afflicted fellow, he has 
never been away from his mother in his 
life. Ill take care of him. He is such 
a sensitive child, so timid and used to be- 
ing looked after. No, it wouldn’t be right. 
We couldn’t send him away from home.’ 


“So that was that,” concluded my 
friend. “I might just as well have hurled 


myself against the Rock of Gibraltar.” 
All the way to Richmond, for I was 
headed South via the bus routes, the pic- 
ture persisted in my mind. It fell like a 
disturbing shadow across my thought. | 
saw that child, had 
normal except for his lack of hearing, 
growing into a pitifully baffled child-man, 
grotesque, revolting, perhaps even a men- 
Christopher Adams 


who was, or been, 


ace—-another 
with maybe no writhing wooden snake to 
open the Closed Door even a very little 


poor 


way! 

I had planned a few hours in Richmond 
and decided to spend it in the historic 
old Capitol Square, strolling along the 
pleasantly winding brick walks and rest- 
ing quietly under one of the age old trees. 
Entering from Ninth Street, I was walk- 
ing around the familiar iron pergola that 
stood near the gateway and had for so 
many years sheltered the statue of Henry 
Clay, when I came face to face with an 
unusually attractive girl. 

“Well,” I said impulsively, “What has 
become of our Henry?” for the iron per- 
gola was empty! 

“Why, they have moved him into the 
Capitol,” she said, smiling a little wryly. 
“Somehow I think he liked it better out 
here, but they were afraid his house would 
tumble down. I miss him! We were 
quite friends!” 

The voice was throaty, with little in- 
flection; the words came a bit detached 
and most carefully, and the beautiful 
bright eyes were focused intently on my 
lips. Henry Clay’s very charming young 
friend was deaf! 

At once interested and thoroughly in- 
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trigued by the lilt of her personality, I 
detained her this way and that, and by 
and by we were comfortably seated on a 
bench and she was telling me about her- 
self, naively, unreservedly, with no touch 
of selfconsciousness. 

she 1910. 
When I was eighteen months old I con- 
tracted a 


“I was born,” said, “in 


severe case of eczema which 
broke out all over me, even on my eyes 
and in my ears. I was ill—awfully ill— 
and the doctors were afraid I would lose 
my sight and worked hard over my eyes, 
but they paid no attention to my ears! 
“When I had recovered from the attack 
my cousin noticed one day that I seemed 
deaf and told my mother, who at once 
took me to a quiet room and tested me. 
She found that my cousin was right. 
“Of my 
broken, and took me here and there, to 
this doctor and that, having to accept at 
last the truth—I would never hear. 
“When I was five years old a friend 
Votta Review, and 
through it my parents learned of a school 
where I could have individual care and 
the best of training for a deaf child. So 
It was very, very hard 


course parents were _heart- 


gave my father a 


I was sent away. 
for my mother to give me up, because | 
was such a mite—and ‘afflicted’—but she 
was plucky, as I have found she always 
is; and an education was necessary to my 
usefulness and happiness.” 

“And were you happy 
home?” I asked. 

“O, yes,” she said, “I was so young, 
and school was soon home to me. Every- 
thing was done for us four little girls, for 
at that time the school was very small. 
We had all sorts of parties——birthday 
parties with always a cake and candles, 
a grand Easter Egg Hunt every year, a 
masquerade at Hallowe’en, a celebration 
for dear old George Washington, and the 
fun of sledding over the terraces in front 
of the school.” 

“T believe you played most of the time 
at that school,” I laughed. 


away from 


(Continued on page 601) 
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The Life and Work of Marie Leneru 


From Mlle. Lavaud’s Book* 


By YVONNE PitrRots 


O HAVE one’s dramas played by a 

national theatre of France is a rare 

and remarkable achievement for a 
woman. But when the author of those 
dramas is a deaf person and a young girl, 
the event is, and probably will remain, 
unique. So the name of this playwright, 
Marie Lenéru, is a brilliant one in the 
skies of the deaf—those skies where Bee- 
thoven shines as a glorious sun. And the 
name of the new Doctor of Letters, also 
a deaf French girl, Mlle. Suzanne Lavaud, 
will ever remain associated with that of 
Marie Lenéru, about whom Mlle. Lavaud 
has written a valuable book which has 
been highly rewarded at the Sorbonne. 
It will surely be of great interest to 
American readers to have a brief account 
of it. 

How much nonsense has been said and 
written about Marie Lenéru! She has 
been called deaf and dumb from birth; 
blind, lame, crippled, and many other 
things. Here is the truth. She was born 
with all her senses, at Brest, in Brittany, 
June 2, 1875. She belonged to a very 
good family; her grandfather was admiral 
of the French fleet. Her father, a young 
officer of marines, splendidly gifted and 
seemingly with a prosperous future, un- 
fortunately died of fever during a cruise 
to Teneriffe when he was twenty-five. He 
left a pathetic young widow of twenty-one 
and a baby girl, ten months old. Marie 
was educated by her mother, and_sur- 
rounded by many affectionate members of 
the family. She was a delightful little 
one, extremely pretty, very pious, and at 
the same time very gay and lively, happy 
and healthy, loving music, nature, society 
and play, gifted with all the charming 


*See the Volta Review, July, 1932, page 300; 
August, 1932, page 353. 


qualities and with some of the faults of 
any bright, promising child. 

Extremely intelligent, she began, at six, 
a diary of which some pages written be- 
tween ten and twelve are amusing in 
their naive frankness. “I feel that my 
diary does me much good,” she wrote. 
“It helps me to know myself. Then, it 
seems that one talks with one’s own soul.” 
She had also begun to write a romance, 
and declared candidly, “I think it will be 
very beautiful!” 

She was twelve when the misfortune 
of her life occurred. When returning 
from a trip, she had an attack of the 
measles. As a result, she became slightly 
deaf. Her deafness rapidly increased; in 
the space of two years, the fourteen-year- 
old girl had become totally deaf. Worse 
still, her eyes began to fail her, too. For 
a time, she was blind as well as deaf. 
Her patient, devoted mother did her best 
for her, teaching her to read the manual 
alphabet spelled into her hands. During 
more than four years, the two afflicted 
ones lived in Paris, where the greatest 
specialists were consulted and_ several 
treatments tried. Alas, the deafness of 
Marie was hopeless. Her sight was saved, 
but remained very poor. It was impos- 
sible for her, for this reason, to learn lip 
reading. Her family and close friends 
had to speak to her by means of the 
manual alphabet; other people, by writing. 

In this painful state, she came back to 
Brittany, where she began, with a passion- 
ate energy—the energy of despair!—to 
study in order to occupy her mind and 
avoid the terrible thought of her disgrace. 
She mastered English, and learned, all 
by herself, German, Latin, and Italian, so 
as to be able to read in their original 
language the masterpieces of every litera- 
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ture. Read! Read! Read! 
For eight hours a day, she read 


It became a 
passion. 
everything she could find, in spite of the 
fact that her sight was so defective that 
she had to wear very strong glasses in 
order to decipher print. 

Her youth was literally spent in read- 
ing—and yet she felt it empty, in spite of 
all her books. She lived a life secret, 
intense, and painful. In society, even in 
her family circle, by a miracle of will 
she appeared gay and merry. Extremely 
pretty and graceful, with a radiant ex- 
pression of happiness—how false expres- 
sion sometimes is!—she pretended to be 
very happy, when her inner self was all 
sorrow. regret and _ bitterness. 

The faith of her childhood was no longer 
a help to her. She fully realized the melan- 
choly sentence she had written: “What is 
resignation? Accepted despair.” But her 
own despair was not an accepted one. 
Her life was a tragic struggle, beginning 
again and again, day after day. She 
regretted music, “as a dead person.” She 
had memories of music, “with which to 
lash her mind.” She regretted social en- 
tertainments, friendly intercourse, which 
had become impossible, or at least very 
dificult, for her. She regretted to the 
point of exasperation not to have known 
love. She lived to her last breath in 
grief at having remained unmarried and 
in the trembling hope that she might still 
find a companion in life. 

These cruel sufferings, this calvary of a 
deaf woman, are pathetically expressed in 
her diary, which she continued to write 
in secret: the only confidant of her pain 
and of her unbounded pride! “I am 
hunted toward solitude, | am forced to 
dwell in it: thou wilt not go free of it!” 

“I see laughing groups forming 
themselves all around my armchair. | 
see them chat animatedly, and I remain 
there, motionless, with my youth and my 
bright spirit, like a stone among all the 
gaiety, uneasy in my seriousness amidst 
the laughs, representing an absent one in 
my pink dress!” “There is no suffering 
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more inhuman than deafness. As soon as 
voice disappears, beings become things. 
They are far away, trying to join us, but 
they can do nothing for our happiness. 

. . A blind person loses his body, a 
deaf person, his soul.” 

As these quotations prove, this book is 
extremely appealing to the deaf—but how 
depressing! Never a comforting thought, 
never a line of sweetness and peace in 
these hard and stern pages, full of bitter- 
ness and anger! Never a word of affec- 
tion and gratitude for all the kindness and 
loving care with which she is surrounded, 
never a mention of the joys, great or 
little, the blessings that exist in every hu- 
man life, no matter how disinherited by 
fate. 

Only one feeling helps and exalts poor 
Marie—her gigantic pride. “I must have 
talent,” she decided. “The life of a happy 
woman is not for me; I must invent an- 
other.” And, by her strong will and her 
obstinate work, she gained talent, she con- 
quered fame! 

She began by writing a novel, which 
has been destroyed, and an_ historical 
sketch of one of the most cruel among the 
tyrants of the French Revolution—Saint- 
Just. The choice of this bloody hero by 
a dainty young woman of the best society 
shows what a passionate soul, what a des- 
perate mind, were hidden behind the fas- 
cinating smile and graceful features of 
Marie Lenéru. Another study followed: 
“The Case of Miss Helen Keller,” in which 
she presented to the French public the 
young American genius, who had just 
published at this time “Sense and Sen- 
sibility.” 

Suddenly, in 1908, triumph came to 
Marie. She happened to know, quite inci- 
dentally, that the great Parisian daily, 
Le Journal, had organized a prize com- 
petition of short stories, the closing day 
of which was five days away. Rapidly, 
feverishly, she wrote a tale of 200 lines, 
“The Awakening,” a strange story of a 
statue which, as in the old tale of Galatea, 


came to life, then to death. She sent her 
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anonymous manuscript to Le Journal, and 
“The Awakening” received the first prize. 
(A translation appeared in The Living 
Age, May 2, 1925.) 

Even before this 
written a play in four acts 
reduced to three acts—entitled “Les affran- 
chis” (“The Liberated”). It is the story 
of a tragic moral struggle between two 
beings who love one another and who, 
though they believe themselves “liberated” 
from every divine and human law, are 
separated by their conscience. The sub- 
ject is a grave and noble one, ably set 
forth. In November, 1907, Marie had 
sent the manuscript of her play to a fa- 
mous literary critic, Catulle Mendes, who 
was so enthusiastic about it that he sent 
a telegram to the author to express to 
her his admiration and to tell her that 
he took her work under his patronage. 

However, she had to wait three long 
years. In December, 1910, “Les affran- 
chis” already celebrated in Parision liter- 
ary circles, was presented at the national 
theatre, the Odéon. It was a triumph! 
When the curtain fell for the last time, the 
actors received an ovation, the author was 
acclaimed. Marie appeared on the stage, 
“a dainty, small young woman, who, fac- 
ing this electrified gathering, knew noth- 
ing except the waving of hands.” 

“Les affranchis” was played fifteen 
times at the Odéon. It created a consider- 
able sensation in the intellectual world. 
Many journals and reviews praised _ it. 
Others criticized, and Marie defended her 
work and her ideas with passion. This 
play was to remain her masterpiece. In 
spite of her labor and her struggles, she 
never again achieved the success this had 
brought. 

In 1912, the Odéon presented another 
great play of Marie Lenéru, “Le Redoubt- 
able,” in which she had put many of the 
recollections of her family and her child- 


hood. It described the life of the officers 


Marie had 


afterwards 


success, 





of the fleet on a war ship, one of them 
being a traitor, This drama did not have 
the success of the preceding one. 


Far 
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from it. It was produced only three 
times. The author was not discouraged. 
Some months afterwards, she had ready a 
third play La Triomphatrice, a story of a 
famous woman of letters, deprived of her 
lover and separated from her daughter by 
her too great glory. It was two years 
before the result was known, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, the manuscript was accepted 
at the Comédie Francaise, the foremost 
theatre of France. Alas, poor Marie Le- 
néru was not fortunate in all her efforts. 
War was declared, and it was only after 
four years more, in January, 1918, that 
La Triomphatrice was presented at the 
Comedie Francaise. 

How difficult and painful the long wait- 
ing must have been to the author! But 
her anguish disappeared before the ter- 
rible suffering the war brought her. More 
than ever she cursed the cruel deafness, 
which prevented her from nursing the 
wounded soldiers as did all her friends, 
all the young women around her. How- 
ever, she wanted to do her bit too, to pro- 
test against the universal massacre, and 
it was with a generous pacifist fervour 
that she wrote many articles, and, in 1917, 
a great drama, which, strange to say, ex- 
pressed all the ideas President Wilson was 
later to bring before the world: “La Paix” 
—‘“‘Peace.” 

This year, 1918, was the last of the 
troubled, unhappy life of Marie Lenéru. 
In January, “La Triomphatrice,” had the 
enviable honor of being presented at the 
Comédie Francaise. Some months after- 
wards, the deaf genius and her mother 
left Paris, their usual residence, to return 
to Brittany. Our heroine came to her 
native land, the land of her cradle, to 
find her grave. She caught the terrible 
flu, grippe espagnole, which had so many 
victims in France, and within a few days 
she was taken away—September 23, 1928. 
She was only forty-three, and had been 
for thirty years, behind her brilliant smile, 
the most unhappy, the most rebellious of 
women. Heroic until her last breath, she 
died as she had lived, silently, without 

(Continued on page 602) 
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N the busy whirl of school life, es- 

pecially in a residential school where 

dozens of cogs must be made to fit 
into one another so that the whole will 
function effectively, perhaps some things 
may be overlooked because to the running 
of the huge machine they are less neces- 
sary than others. At any rate one mother 
thinks so, and her point of view may be 
a help to us in seeing “oursels as ithers 
see us.” 


Manners 


I want to make a plea for the social 
training of deaf children. I have a deaf 
child of my own and he has been for- 
tunate, I think, in the school he has at- 
tended, but so many gaps are left in his 
training that sometimes I am completely 
discouraged. If it were only he in whom 
these lapses were found I should blame 
him and myself, but other parents of deaf 
children tell me the same things about 
theirs, and I do not find them in Son’s 
hearing brother, so I think the difference 
I do not 
believe that any of us censure the schools 
really, for it is a perpetual wonder how 


in training must be the cause. 


such numbers of children can be managed 
as well as they are. But I wonder if it 
might be possible, if attention were called 
to it, for them to give the children a little 
experience and training in some of the 
things that make it feasible for people to 
live and mingle pleasantly. We mothers 
have them such a little part of the year— 
the school so long. And we all know that 
ill-mannered people, the ones who do not 
know the things that simply aren’t done 
and do not understand the theory of cour- 
tesy, are at terrible disadvantage in this 
world even if they have no other handi- 
cap. 


To make what I mean a little clearer I 
will tell you some things that happened. 
Son is now well along in his teens. Last 
year I happened to be at the school when 
a party was to be given and had the pleas- 
ure of adding some special features to the 
celebration. In the evening, when I went 
in and Son introduced me to some of his 
friends whom I had not met before it was 
the weirdest experience you can imagine. 
One of the boys looked me in the eye for 
a moment, sized me up with a stony stare, 
ignored the hand I held out to him, 
grunted and turned away. Another, much 
embarrassed, shook hands as if he thought 
I would bite, said not a word, and went 
off with a half 
looked like a 


brought a grin to 


smile and a motion that 
gesture of despair but 
the faces of the 
A girl took my hand limply 
then stood rooted to the spot, mumbling, 
and wholly at a loss how to get out of her 
awful predicament. The other two had 
evidently been introduced to people be- 
fore, for they said a few words naturally 
and in an attractive manner, and respond- 
ed to my little advances. Meanwhile it 
was evident that I was a fearful damper 
on the occasion, so the teacher who was in 
charge started some table games. When 
she suggested to one of the boys that he 
give me his place at a table for a while he 
looked at me with a surly scowl and said 
“No,” very clearly and emphatically. Of 
course, I did not want to deprive him of 
his game, and really did not care to play 
—but there was the situation, embarrass- 
When refreshments 
were served there was a general grab for 
the largest pieces of cake and the fullest 


on- 
lookers. 


ing for most of us. 


dishes of ice cream. Then—lips smacked, 


spoons rattled, dishes were scraped, and a 
demanded. Fortunately 


second helping 
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there was plenty. Then when it was time 
to go, several came and thanked the teach- 
er and Son and me for the pleasant eve- 
ning and one lovely girl even said that 
she was glad I had come—most gracious- 
ly, but the rest just walked out. 

It made me sick. Those were nice young 
people, every one of them, and no more 
conscious of misbehavior than if they had 
been so many savages. But I think the 
ones who knew what to do had learned it 
at home, for if there had been school 
training along that line the others couldn’t 
have been so rude. 

If the schools just can’t afford to have 
frequent little parties—I can see that they 
might find it a tax—don’t you suppose 
the parents could contribute a fund to 
make them possible? I know several who 
would be glad to help for the sake of giv- 
ing their own children that sort of ex- 
perience. It seems to me just as import- 
ant as arithmetic and history; perhaps 
more. 

Another lack that I observed came to 
light at commencement time one year. 
The three students who graduated were 
Son’s greatest admirations and I had 
known them ever since he was a little fel- 
low, so I sent each of them a gift—noth- 
ing elaborate, but I spent time and 
thought and money on them. Just one 
sent me a note of thanks. Of course you 
understand, I enjoyed adding to the chil- 
dren’s pleasure at their graduation and 
did not care particularly that they failed 
to thank me; but imagine what that sort 
of discourtesy will do to them as they go 
out into life. 

I do hope that I do not seem just fault- 
finding in saying these things. It is be- 
cause I care so much that the children 
shall be armed for the outside world that 
I mention them. 

I would like to have deaf children 
taught things like these: 

Nice table manners 

How to greet a host 

How to give an invitation 

How long to stay when calling or 
visiting 
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How often and how long to write 
letters 

How to close doors 

How to conceal anger and disap- 
pointment 

How to be helpful outside the usual 
line of duty 

Courtesy to older people 

How to request 

How to say casual things 

Not to be too positive and opinion- 
ated 

How to introduce and be introduced 

How to take leave of a host 

How to accept or decline invitations, 
favors, etc. 

How to write the different kinds of 
courtesy notes 

How to move about noiselessly 

How to regard meal hours and other 
regulations when visiting 

How and when to smile 

How to respect the privacy of others, 
their letters and belongings 

Consideration everywhere 

How to disagree courteously 

How to avoid interrupting 

Not to be self-centered. 

There are other things, but this begins 
to look like a book of etiquette. But 
truly, do you not think that good man- 
ners is an important subject in any 
school, and especially in schools where 
deaf children must learn the most of what 
they will ever know about how life is 
lived among civilized people? 

——A Moruer. 


Is any one prepared to answer on be- 
half of the schools? We hope so, for 
certainly there are many schools in which 
the manners of deaf pupils receive careful 
attention. Was not this mother’s expe- 
rience exceptional ? 


Concerning Vocabulary 


There is a common problem running 
through the education of America’s illit- 
erate adults, her foreign-language people, 
and her deaf children—the problem of se- 





curing sufficient mastery of English to 
make possible the eventual grasping of 
new ideas solely through the medium of 
English, spoken and printed; which, in 
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turn, makes possible a process of self-edu- 
cation which may continue throughout 
life. It is, of course, a matter of com- 
mon observation that the individual whose 
mental growth stops when the stimulus of 
school or college is withdrawn is in no 
valuable sense educated; while he whose 
foundation of direct education is very lim- 
ited may go far in the directions of his 
choice provided he has capacity and ap- 
petite for mental growth, and the tools 
language and sources of information 
with which to work. 

In an address by W. W. Charters, Di- 
rector, Department Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, published in Adult 
Education, Sept.-Oct., 1930, this problem 
is discussed from a novel angle inasmuch 
as it deals with difficulties encountered by 
hearing people who are far from illiter- 
ate. Certain statements offer one chal- 
lenge, at least, to the teachers and parents 
of deaf children: should the education of 
the deaf raise their vocabulary to the 
level of their hearing compatriots of 
Should they be 
counted “educated” when the language 


equal grade in school? 


not only of the university professor but 
of their hearing fellows must be simpli- 
fied and reduced to a lower level for their 
understanding? If the latter, what 
their chances for the further mental and 
educational growth upon which much of 
their will 
hinge? Excerpts from the address follow: 


are 


social and business success 

“In my opinion, the problem of great- 
est significance in the whole field of adult 
education is a vocabulary problem. What 
the relation of the vocabulary is to adult 
education can be made clear through the 
description of a situation which is con- 
stantly arising. This is the situation. Or- 
dinarily, a group of people announce to 
an adult education agency that they would 
like a course on evolution, let us say .. . 
The agency looks for a man to teach the 
course The instructor must be a 
scholar, and he should be able to make 
his material simple enough for the class 
to understand ... 
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“The members of the class begin their 
course with great enthusiasm—they want 
to know the facts about evolution. Now 
they are going to get them, because they 
have hired a scholar who knows all about 
evolution to be their teacher. When, 
however, the instructor begins they dis- 
cover that they do not know what he is 
talking about, and shortly many of them 
begin to lose interest. 

“In nine cases out of ten the difficulty 
lies not in the complexity of the ideas 
which are taught, complex as they are. 
The fundamental ideas of any important 
topic are simple in their essentials. Com- 
plexity arises when we discuss details. 
The difficulty rather is with the actual 
words in which the ideas are expressed. 
Our scholar expresses his ideas in words 
which his thirty-year-old eighth grade 
graduates do not understand. The situa- 
tion in this case is closely analogous to a 
foreigner expressing ideas in a foreign 
language. If he wishes to get the idea 
across to us he must meet us on our own 
ground by speaking our language.” 


(The italics are ours.) 


Our Book Review 


SaLty AND Brity in AuTUMN, by Mar- 
jorie Hardy; Wheeler Publishing Co.., 


Chicago; price, 20c. 


This new pre-primer of “The Child’s 
Own Way Series” is as charming in gen- 
eral arrangement and content as its prede- 
Like them it is bound in heavy 
pages, 


cessors. 
pasteboard, contains forty-eight 
and is of pleasing size for little children. 
It is illustrated so attractively and ade- 
quately that the thought is presented both 
pictorially and in language. To the young 
deaf child it offers an excellent vocabu- 
lary builder, and if not used in actual 
class work will be found valuable on the 
classroom reading table. It will be en- 
joyed especially by the children who have 
already made the acquaintance of Sally 
and Billy through the earlier readers. 
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The Teacher Looks on the School 


By MartTHa LIvINcsTON 


CLATTER of hoofs, a little haze of 
dust, a spirited tugging on bit and 
briddle, a bolt now and then on the 

open road—here came the hobby riders 
full tilt. It was one of the usual conclaves 
of the group of Silent Sisters summering 
in my vicinity—teachers of the deaf on 
vacation. And the steeds galloping so 
briskly that warm afternoon were the fa- 
vorites out of all the hobby stable, for 
“When I have a school of my own - - - - ” 
was the topic of conversation. 

“One thing I’m going to have,” said 
Belle as they settled on the cushions along 
the shady porch, “is room, and lots of it: 
big rooms for rhythm and creative art and 
such things; smaller ones, sound proofed 
for ear-training; plenty of space for voca- 
tional training; bed rooms instead of dor- 
mitories, and living rooms — enough of 
them so that teachers, children and every 
body will have some real living, not just 
be one of a herd.” 

“And while you are about it, darling, 
do make them pretty” chimed in Elizabeth. 
“When you consider how little it costs to 
have gay cretonnes, growing plants, book 
shelves, a few good pictures and all that 
kind of thing, it does seem as if a lot of 
schools believe that education can be at- 
tained only under conditions of stark, un- 
adorned neatness—they are so ugly.” 

“Yeah,” came several approving voices. 

“But,” commented Anne, “Those are 
things a lot of Boards can’t see any sense 
in. I’m for some understanding and do- 
mestic-souled women on the boards, my- 
self. Seems to me we need the feminine 
touch.” 

“Well, anyhow, my school is going to 
look homey,” said Elizabeth. “I think the 
children need that as a part of their educa- 
tion—so they won’t grow up with institu- 
tion instead of home ideals.” 

“Oh!” groaned Charlotte, “And privacy! 


I don’t see how any child can develop a 
character worth having when there isn’t 
ever a single place where he can be alone— 
not even the bath room. I’ve heard people 
complain that there’s nothing too personal 
for deaf children to discuss. I'd like to 
know why there should be when they have 
exactly the privacy of a gold fish. My chil- 
dren are going to have a chance to be 
modest and to have a few reserves.” 

“Going to give your teachers single 
rooms and private baths? If you are you 
can engage me to teach for you right now,” 
said Anne. 

“Sure,” said Belle. “Any one who has 
the constant drain of nerve force that a 
teacher undergoes, especially if her chil- 
dren are deaf, needs comfort and quiet. I 
rather think Ill have a teacherage. I don’t 
know, though. the children need the as- 
sociation with the teachers.” 

“Don't forget play rooms and _ play 
grounds and a chance to garden and build 
and have pets,” said Maude. “Seems to me 
that is just as important as some of the 
other things you’ve mentioned.” 

“Yeah! A little more stress on natural 
living,” chimed in a voice from the step. 

“And food!” exclaimed Norah. “When I 
have my school I don’t suppose I'll feed it 
on chicken and ice cream regularly—that 
costs too much. But one salary is going 
to a dietitian who will plan the menu ac- 
cording to the needs of human beings in 
various stages of growth, and no matter 
how the plain the food has to be it is going 
to be balanced and varied. I’ve lived at 
home and had to economize enough to 
know it can be managed if anyone makes a 
study of it. Mother’s a wonder.” 

“A dietitian, yes!” said Maude. “When 
it comes to personnel my school is going to 
do things. A doctor; a dentist; eye, ear, 
nose and throat people periodically; a 
nurse who will check up on every child 
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every day, casually, as she makes her 
rounds of the schoolrooms; physical edu- 
cation instructors who will give sex and 
general hygiene direction; vocational 
teachers of educational type—all the frills; 
and teachers galore, for I’m going to work 
them in shifts and have no ‘supervisors’ 
—only maids to give baths, do the mend- 
ing, ete. Every waking hour of the chil- 
dren will be under the care of teachers.” 

“Where do you think you're going to 
get teachers who will play nursegirl?” de- 
manded a voice. 

“And what will save them from the mad 
house?” queried another. 

“It won't be hard a bit,” defended 
Maude. When they are on in the school 
rooms they'll be off outside; nobody do- 
ing double duty, and the children having 
their language and manners and morals 
looked after, their quarrels settled, their 
troubles comforted by trained people. [ll 
pay such salaries and have such a peach of 
a place that you'll all be clamoring to 
come and teach for me.” 


“Maybe so,” said Belle, “But as for me, 
I’m going to try another system. In the 
first place. I’m not going to have the 
housekeeping department one camp and the 
academic another, any more than you. But 
I'm going to have a resident supervising 
teacher and the matron is going to be ap- 
pointed on her recommendation. That way 
we li have no conflict between the two de- 
partments; and the whole life of the chil- 
dren will be a unit instead of being divided 
into two sections with different rules in 
each.” 

“I wonder,” I questoned. “Don’t hear- 
ing children live at home under one kind of 
management and go to school under an- 
other?” 

“Yes,” replied Belle, “but the cases 
aren't comparable: a residential school 
doesn’t duplicate home conditions, and, 
too, a hearing child hasn’t the desperate 
need for care in language and speech and 
attitude every minute that our children 
have.” 

“Go on, Belle,” said Anne. “What next?” 
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“Why,” said Belle, “My matron will try 
to keep the peace because she won't last 
long if she doesn’t. She will be responsible 
to the supervising teacher, and the S. T. 
to the head. And the S. T. will try to please 
because of all things she won’t want to 
take on household duties. So they'll con- 
sult and work together. The matron will 
recommend the supervisors and other peo- 
ple needed, and they, too, will have an edu- 
cational attitude—not just one of handling 
the children in the easiest way. I, as Bic 
Boss, will do the real hiring and firing. 
And no girl without a high school educa- 
tion at least and a teaching personality 
need apply for a place as supervisor, be- 
cause I think that English system of having 
supervisors graduate into teacher-training 
is awfully good. It brings in something 
other than the purely academic attitude.” 

“Sounds great,” said Anne. “And I’m 
going to adopt Mrs. Hurd’s idea and have 
as many supervisors as teachers for the 
little tots. My, wouldn’t their language 
and development in general speed up with 
that kind of handling!” 

“Hmm! [Il tell you what: Let’s join 
forces and have a model school.” This 
time Norah had the floor. 

“Good enough,” chorused the group. 

“All right,” continued Norah. “Now, 
let’s have our teachers eat at least one meal 
a day with the children, so that table lan- 
guage and manners will be taken care of.” 


“That wouldn’t be bad,” said Elizabeth 
thoughtfully, “if there were a lot of the 
educational type of supervisors. Can’t you 
see them? Cute little round tables for the 
little children, with a teacher and a super- 
visor at each one. It certainly would speed 
up their language.” 

“And the school must be either all oral 
or all manual spelling.” This was Char- 
lotte’s contribution. “We just won't have 
the children taught to sign out of school 
and punished for doing it in school till 
they don’t known whether they're going or 


coming.” 
“Why that particular choice?” I asked. 
“Because - - - - you know as well as I do 
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that as fast as you build up language in 
school the signs tear it down outside. It 
isn’t either fair or efficient to mix manual 
and oral work—it wastes the children’s 
time. All oral, they’d get somewhere, or 
all spelling, they'd get language, probably 
even if they couldn't talk. Either way 
they'd get subject matter.” 

“Why not spell and talk?” I asked. 

“Well, maybe it would work if the school 
were run that way from the first; some peo- 
ple think so. But my observation has been 
that in any school where the children have 
had signs, they abbreviate the spelling till 
it uses practically sign constructions—leave 
out the small words and just spell the im- 
portant ones as they happen to think them. 
I know signs and spelling and I believe I 
am right. There’s another thing about it, 
too: spelling is easier than talking, for a 
long, long time after a child begins to learn 
to talk, and, given a choice, he'll spell 
every time. It would be a problem to get 
the speech habit set, just as it is in schools 
where there are signs. So—lI just wouldn't 
waste time on speech and lip reading un- 
less they were to be used all the time.” 

“Ain't it the truth!” drawled somebody. 


“What will you do about the subnormal 
children? And the ones who come in all 
but grown up and have had no schooling?” 
I enquired. 


“That’s where my commodious quarters 
will count,” answered Belle. “We'll have 
practically a separate school for them, 
with specially trained teachers, and never 
throw them into competition with the other 


children.” 


“Yeah,” said Charlotte, “And a good 
many of them, given special training, 
would work out into the main school in 
time. I’ve seen a lot of dull deaf children 
who could have done a good deal if they 
had been dealt with as special cases in- 
stead of meeting defeat among brighter 


children.” 
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“And we'll manage a lot of hearing con- 
tacts for the children, won't we? Not only 
teachers and supervisors, but playgrounds 
and shopping and errands and church — 
all sorts of things, so they will see how 
people act,” cried Maude enthusiastically. 

“Not only see it but do it,” said Belle. 

“Do you really think it would be possi- 
ble to gather together a body of teachers 
and supervisors who would handle things 
as you girls are planning?” I asked. 

“Yes, I think it would,” replied Belle, 
“provided one had the money. Financing 
is the one trouble. The rest is a case of 
‘Like mistress, like maid!’ A school is al- 
ways a reflection of its head.” 

“Suppose you had your model school, 
wouldnt you get so one-idea’d and self 
satisfied that perhaps the children would 
suffer after all?” I asked. 

“No, because our model salaries would 
be scaled to repay the teachers who travel, 
take summer courses, visit other schools, 
etc. You notice that the salaries are to be 
model,” answered Belle. 

“Hooray! Now your're talking,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“And how about leaves of absence?” 
somebody shouted gleefully. 

“Money couldn't be better spent than in 
letting teachers off to visit other schools. 
I'd be in favor of granting time for a tour 
of the world to teachers who would really 
go out,and study their profession as it is 
practiced all over the world,” replied Belle. 
“Wouldn't you?” 

“Sign me up right now for a place in 
your model school,” cried Norah. 

“And me!” “And me!” chorused the 
others. 

The hitherto silent member of the group 
spoke up, “Well girls, we’d surely have an 
ideal school if we could make all our hob- 
bies work. And I know the exact location 
for it.” 

“Where?” came the chorus. “Tell us.” 


“Heaven,” replied the silent one. 
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The ‘Deaf in Other Lands 





The New School for the Deaf in Jerusalem 


A Letter from Miss 


EAR Mr. Dutron WRricHT: 

A note your friend, Mr. 

Salameh, has just come with a 
check for one pound. Mr. Salameh is 
such a nice man, and has helped us 
ways. Work in Palestine has 
been difficult. Until May 23, I 
had all the teaching to do, in addition to 
writing letters, etc. Miss Walden, who was 
with me in Burma, has been simply splen- 


from 


in many 
most 


did, doing the cooking, needlework, etc. 
Our school is a few doors from the Ameri- 
can Consulate. Miss Lovell used to have a 
school for the blind in this house. She 
died recently. I can’t tell you what a help 
your books have been to me. Everything is 
so clearly and simply put, and many of 
your suggestions for getting sounds that 
some children find difficult are excellent. 

I wonder if any schools or teachers of 
the deaf have used copies to spare of “The 
Beginners Book” by Louise Upham; “Lan- 





PUPILS OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN 
JERUSALEM 


(The older boy in the rear is Bolo, who has several 


times been mentioned in the Volta Review. He was 

a pupil of Miss Chapman in Burma, and has since 

accompanied her on her travels and assisted in her 
work.) 


Chapman 





THE SCHOOL WHICH MISS CHAPMAN OR- 
GANIZED LAST YEAR IN JERUSALEM 


guage Stories and Drills, Book I,” by Crok- 
er, Jones and Pratt; or “Story Charts,” 
from the Clarke School. I had all of these 
in Burma and found them useful. Any 
other books suitable for beginners which 
could be passed on to me would be re- 
ceived with gratitude. 

The Government House demonstration 
brought in a few pounds, but there is no 
money in Palestine these days. His Excel- 
lency, the High Commissioner, has sent us 
armfuls of lovely carnations every week 
since the demonstration, and these have made 
our little school so gay. You would love 
our “Home” school. There are only 7 chil- 
dren. Just now they are in the garden with 
Bolo, who is teaching them to weed. They 
adore him. I inclose a snap shot of some 
of the first pupils. Rashid, the boy with 
the scrap book, has a brilliant brain, but 
he was nearly ten when he came to school. 

My kindest Mrs. 
Wright. 


rememberances to 


Yours very sincerely, 


Mary F. CHAPMAN. 
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The School at Capetown, South Africa 


The Grimley School for the Deaf, Tuin 
Plein, Cape Town, South Africa,* cele- 
brated recently the official opening of a 
new, modern school building, which was 
erected to care for its European students. 
The kitchen and laundry are electrically 
equipped and provide training in home 
economics for the girls. The boys’ work 
rooms offer ample space and apparatus 
for vocational training. The school rooms 
and dormitories are larger and more com- 
plete than those in the old building. 

This is the oldest school for the deaf 
in South Africa. It is conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters, with government co- 
operation. It is almost entirely oral, and 
also provides auricular training with am- 
plifying instruments. It is the only school 
for the deaf in South Africa which accepts 
non-European (colored) pupils. 


The Cape Argus, a Capetown newspaper, 
published, July 31, a typical story of one 
of these native boys. 

“However poor a person may be, this 
much at least everyone possesses: a name. 
That would seem a truism, but Mr. C. E. 
Nixon, secretary of the National Council 
for the Deaf, told me today that he recently 
received a communication from a magis- 
trate up-country written at the instance of 
the Education Department, and saying that 
he had a native boy in custody who pos- 
sessed no name, so far as could be ascer- 
tained. No one knew of his parentage or 
his home, and he could not give any ex- 
planation himself. He was a deaf mute, 
uneducated, though thirteen years of age. 
Driven by hunger, he attempted to steal 
food, and was caught with other boys. 
With the other boys he was sentenced to 
cuts, which he received. 

“Then he was free, but no one knew 
where to send him, for he could give no 
indication of his identity, and the other 
boys knew nothing about him. 

“Today a smiling, happy boy is in a 
good home in Cape Town and attending 








*See March, 1931 VOLTA REVIEW. 
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school at the colored section of the Grim- 
ley Institute for the Deaf.” 





The Danish School for Speech 
Defectives 

The instruction, under state provision, 
of pupils suffering from various kinds of 
speech troubles, was begun in Denmark, 
in 1898, after a French expert, Professor 
Berquand, had offered his method and as- 
sistance to the Danish authorities who were 
interested in that branch of welfare work. 

The committee who studied the question 
recommended that a section for these 
speech defective children be added to the 
state institution for the deaf in Copen- 
hagen and be placed under the supervi- 
sion of its director. 

Some years later, this department was 
segregated and placed in a hired building, 
and in 1916 it became an independent in- 
stitution, with its own leader and staff. 

During the more than thirty years this 
school has existed, there has been a con- 
stant increase in attendance, until the prem- 
ises were over crowded. The newly ap- 
pointed headmaster, Mr. Bering Lissberg 
succeeded in finding a spacious and beauti- 
ful building to which the school was trans- 
ferred this summer. Mr. Lissberg’s Chris- 
tian name, Bering, indicates that he is a de- 
scendant of the famous Danish navigator 
and explorer, Vitus Bering, who while in 
Russian service, discovered the sea separat- 
ing Asia from America, and in 1728 sailed 
through the straits, which still bear his 
name. 

The school house was built some years 
ago at a cost of $250,000, and has been 
used as a training school and office build- 
ing for the employees of the Danish state 
railways. It offers commodious space for 
90 pupils, and is well equipped with rooms 
for class work, sloyd, Gymnasium, etc. It 
also has a dental office and X-ray labora- 
tory. In addition to the school staff, several 
specialists are attached to the institution. 

The pupils are divided into four sec- 
tions: one for stammerers; one for general 

(Continued on page 604) 
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The Jena Method in Book Form 


Tue Jena MetTHOop oF SPEECH READING, 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students, 
by Anna M. Bunger, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Mime- 
ographed edition, 200 Price, 
$2.25, postpaid. 


pages. 


Those who, for five years, have been 
mildly or with intense curios- 
ity, as the case may be, “what they are do- 
ing out there in Ypsilanti,” now have an 
opportunity to find out. No text book on 
the Jena Method exists in any language, 
and this is the first time that American 
teachers, who, to quote the author, are still 
“bound to the textbook idea,” have been 
offered a comprehensive outline of the sys- 
The volume is not intended to be used 
for purposes of instruction by those whe 
but 
the lesson procedure is clearly set forth, 
and is fully indicative of the revolutionary 
departure which the Jena Method offers. 


wondering, 


tem. 


have not been trained in the method; 


The chapters offer a succession of les- 
sons showing the drills in bodily rhythm, 
rhythmic syliable practice, rhythmic word 
practice in unison, silent recognition of 
speech sensations, and, finally, recognition 
of the thought content of the speech of 
the 


“the principle of the develop- 


others. From the beginning, author 
emphasizes 
ment of the motor channel of understand- 
It is evident that the student’s 
attention is concentrated on what he feels 
rather than on what he sees. The three 
“ports” at which sensations are felt dur- 
ing the course of speaking: that is, the 
lips, the tongue and teeth, and the back 


ing speech.” 


4 i | ‘ | | 
2 fi | | | 
nee SZ ax 
Se /" 
y 
of the tongue and L' 
soft palate, form ‘ . 
the basis of the y) 


rhythmic syllable 


practice. This prac- = 


tice and the exer- 
cises in bodily — 
rhythm are fully . 


exemplified in the 
volume. 

The theory and 
its advantages are 
set forth quite simply. Students and teach- 
ers are compelled to relax, mentally and 
physically. The play spirit is uppermost. 
In the beginning, all syllables and practice 
words are repeated by the students in a 
clear voice with firm enunciation, which 
should be a very good thing for hard of 
hearing persons who have become self- 
conscious and are beginning to slur their 
speech. The rhythmic movements may take 
the form of hand clapping, motions of the 
arms, dance steps, and gestures in various 
rhythm. Miss Bunger’s account of all this 
practice is clear and most arresting. 

“An awareness and an appreciation of 
all forms of rhythm means more enjoy- 
ment, happier living,” states the author. 
“To free ourselves of tenseness and unnat- 
uralness and to become sensitized to the 
rise and fall, accent and pause, increase 
or decrease of speed of spoken language, 
will better 
consciously whether we hear the speech or 


enable us to understand sub- 


not.” 

which is said 
to increase mental alertness, offers a puz- 
zle that the present reviewer does not find 


This subconscious action, 
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explained away in this book. If the pupil 
becomes so alert that he can repeat his 
teacher's remarks in unison when he does 
not know what the teacher is going to say, 
by just what mental process does he pass 
from imitation to anticipation? For there 
must be some form of correct anticipation 
if he is able to repeat with the teacher, 
when the teacher is skipping about at his 
own will, even among familiar syllables. 
This hazard is evidently surmounted, but 
the means by which the telepathic transfer- 
ance of sensation is achieved is not clear. 
However, the mystery is just another one of 
the fascinations which this provocative in- 
novation has to offer. Certainly, Miss Bun- 
gers book would tend to increase any- 
body’s desire to “see how it is done.” 

The teacher who buys the book only to 
gain light on the Jena Method will perhaps 
be surprised to find a good deal that she 
can utilize in her own differing method. 
The tables of rhythmic sentences are very 
interesting. These and the verb drills serve 
admirably for rapid practice work, and 
the “substitution tables” of colloquial 
English offer ideas for new practice ma- 
terial. There is a good bibliography. 

—Harriet Montacue. 





A New Beginning Reader 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER. A Method 
of Developing Silent Reading and the 
Conversational Habit in the Primary 
Grades, by Kate and Sophia Alcorn, 
Price 60 cents. Sold by the authors, 
Stanford, Kentucky. 


The preface to this little reader states 
that it has been developed from the class- 
room work of the authors, planned to give 
little deaf children use of conversational 
language. It is particularly adapted to the 
needs of children in the latter half of the 
First Grade and the first part of the Second 
Grade. 

The plan of the book is unique. Begin- 
ning with very simple two-sentence stories 
which the children read and dramatize, it 
proceeds to equally simple stories in which 
one or more characters speak, and even- 
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tually to somewhat longer stories in which 
the small actors are expected to supply 
portions of the conversation. 

Quotation marks are used naturally, and 
suggestions for their introduction are given 
in the preface. 

The book is without illustrations, the 
purpose being to make it necessary for the 
children to get the thought directly from 
the language. 

Schools which have adopted the Fitz- 
gerald “Straight Language” system will re- 
gret the use of the to form of indirect ob- 
ject throughout this book. However, those 
acquainted with the successful work of the 
Misses Alcorn and their ingenuity in meet- 
ing the problems of their pupils will be 
prepared to consider favorably any offer- 
ing they may make to the profession. 

—Lucite M. Moore. 
Recent Publications of the White 
House Conference 





APPRAISEMENT OF THE CHILD, Mental Sta- 
tus, Physical Status; Part IV of Growth 
and Development of the Child, Report 
of the Committee on Growth and Devel- 
opment, Kenneth D. Blackfan, M. D., 
Chairman. Cloth, 344 pages. Price, 
$2.75. The Century Company, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


This is one of the most interesting of the 
remarkable series of volumes which have 
resulted from the White House Conference. 
A study of the evaluation of the individual 
child, it sums up the standard for the mea- 
surement and appraisements of the child, 
mentally and physically. The first half, 
which deals with mental status, discusses 
mental growth in infant and child; the 
technique and value of intelligence tests: 
mentally superior children; inferior mental 
development; development of motor skills, 
of language, of habits; personality tests: 
behavior in normal children; parental 
education; medical attitudes toward sexual 
education; the relationship between socio- 
economic status and mental traits; struc- 
tural disturbances of the central nervous 
system; nutrition as a factor influencing 
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mental development. The portion on phy- 
sical status includes chapters on: measure- 
ment and analysis of human growth; mea- 
surement of subcutaneous tissue and mus- 
cle; growth in the skeleton; the vital capa- 
city of the lungs; measurement of socio- 
economic factors influencing school health. 

The reader is likely to turn first to the 
chapter on “Mentally Superior Children,” 
and to find his attention arrested at the 
start. The conclusions which are set forth 
were gained from a study of a thousand 
children sifted from a school population of 
a quarter of a million. These were selected 
on the basis of teachers’ judgments, group 
intelligence tests and Stanford-Binet tests. 
“The group showed a notable excess of 
Jewish parents, a considerable excess of 
parents of native parentage, and a marked 
deficiency of Latin and Negro ancestry. 
Nearly a third of the fathers belong to the 
professional classes, and a half to the semi- 
professional or higher business classes. 
Less than 7 per cent belong to the semi- 
skilled laboring classes. The average fam- 
ily income at the time the study was made 
(1921-1922) was about $3,300. Most of 
the homes rated very high on the ‘Whittier 
Point Scale for Home Grading.’ Both the 
parents and the grandparents had far more 
schooling than the average of the general 
population.” It was found that, contrary 
to the theory that a high mentality is most 
often found in a frail body, the group was 
superior to average American children in 
height, weight, lung capacity, muscular 
strength, and other important physical 
traits. In birth weight, these gifted chil- 
dren exceeded the norm. With one excep- 
tion, that of vision, physicial defects were 
less common than in the general school 
population. Another traditional view was 
controverted when it was found that few of 
these children were one sided in their de- 
velopment. The achievement tests showed 
all-around superiority. Scores for various 
school subjects were almost uniformly 
high. Character tests showed the gifted 
group to be vastly superior to unselected 
children in freedom from objectionable in- 
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terests and objectionable social ideals, in 
freedom from boastfulness, and in trust- 
worthiness. “Gifted children as a class are 
not sickly, nor one sided, nor psychopathic, 
nor emotionally immature, nor socially 
maladjusted.” 

The temptation to linger over this one 
chapter is irresistible, but the entire vol- 
ume is a mine of interest. The portion de- 
voted to Physicial Status is more technical 
than that given to mental status. The ex- 
tremely pertinent suggestion is made that 
physicians should be as well acquainted 
with the healthy child as with the sick child, 
and that their basis of comparison should 
be one of positive health. 


THe ScHoor HeAttuH ProcraM, Report of 
the Committee on the School Child, 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Chairman. 
Cloth, 400 pages. The Century Com- 
pany, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Price, $2.75. 


This volume comprises a digest of the 
subcommittee reports offered by the White 
House Conference Committee on the School 
Child. It sums up comprehensively the na- 
tional school health program. It is pre- 
faced by a lengthy introduction in which 
William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discusses a philosophy of edu- 
cation. The separate chapters deal with 
planning the school plant and internal 
structure of school buildings; medical, 
dental, nursing and nutrition service in the 
schools; mental hygiene; health education 
in the kindergarten, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools; safety education; social 
hygiene; physical education; home and 
school cooperation; summer vacation ac- 
tivities of the school child; school health 
surveys; rural, Negro and Indian schools; 
and private schools. The reports from 
which these summaries were made are be- 
ing published in separate volumes and 
pamphlets. The present volume is a use- 
ful guide book for those who seek a school 
program which promises to “care for the 


whole child.” 
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Helen Keller, LL.D. 


The University of Glasgow, Scotland re- 
cently conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Miss Helen Keller. 
The Magazine for the Scottish Deaf gives 
a picturesque account of the ceremony. To 
quote one paragraph: 

“The great organ crashed as the long, 
robed procession filed in, headed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Lord Rector, and the 
Professor of the Ancient Faculty of Divin- 
ity in their scarlet and white robes. ... . 
A prayer in Latin and the oration preceded 
the presentation of the Honorary Gradu- 
ands. The Dean recited a long list of the 
accomplishments, the mile-stones of learn- 
ing, the eminence of each; country pas- 
tors who had delved deep into the Scottish 
Liturgy, ecclesiastical legislators, mission- 
aries who had been exiled for long years 
in fevered climates. Then came those on 
whom was to be conferred the LL.D. degree. 
They came forward in alphabetical order, 
a famous Italian surgeon leading the way, 
each receiving the warm applause of those 
assembled. Half-way down the list was 
Helen Adams Keller. Sustained and unre- 
strained applause was heard. Never be- 
fore have I seen anything like it in that 
august assembly. Led by Dr. Kerr Love, 
and accompanied by Miss Thompson, she 
went forward. For the first time, too, the 
Vice-Chancellor left the rostrum and came 
to meet her—a gracious act of homage to 
the queen of every heart present. She 
seemed thrilled and excited. She bowed 
her acknowledgment, and showed plainly 
she was in close touch with all that passed. 











She knelt, was capped, and the hood slipped 
over her shoulders—Helen Adams Keller, 
Glasgow's greatest Honorary Graduand.” 





Dr. Keller Replies to Her Questioners 

We are indebted to Mr. Selwyn Oxley 
who has compiled the following list of 
questions asked and answers given by Dr. 
Helen Keller while in Glasgow and Lon- 
don: 

If you had the choice of the restoration 
of your sight or hearing, which would you 
choose? Hearing. 

What part of the Bible do you like best? 
The chapter on love (1. Cor. XIII). 

Can you distinguish colors? No, because 
the waves seem to travel too fast for my 
sense of touch. 

What are the various alphabets in use 
for the deaf and the blind, and which do 
you make use of? The double handed is in 
use in the United Kingdoms, and the single 
handed is used by Roman Catholics and in 
the United States. 

Can you tell when there are other people 
in the room and are you conscious of 
them? Why, yes, indeed, I can, because 
they take up so much of the air in the 
room, and I can sense that the room is 
crowded. 

Can you distinguish weeds from flowers? 
She could, she said. 

Can you lip-read and follow other folk 
as you do Miss Thompson? Yes, if you 
don’t go too fast so that I do not get into 
a flutter. 

Can you go to the films and enjoy them? 
Yes, although Miss Thompson tells me the 
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plot first. I like Charlie Chaplin, especial- 
ly his “Kid,” “Shoulder Arms,” and “The 
Gold Rush.” 

Who are your favorite authors? Dickens, 
Galsworthy and Conrad. 

If you got your hearing back, what 
would you most like to hear? My little dog. 

If you got your sight back, what would 
you most like to see? My teacher’s face. 

If you had just one wish granted, what 
would you like it to be? World Peace. 

Which do you like the better, Latin or 
Greek. Greek, because it is so musical. 

A question as to whether she had flown 
and liked it received the reply, yes, she 
liked it, and had been up three times. 

—Magazine for the Scottish Deaf. 


New Appointments 

Superintendent Alfred L. Brown of the 
Florida School has succeeded Dr. McAloney 
at Colorado Springs. 

The position in Florida left vacant by 
Mr. Brown is filled by Superintendent 
Clarence J. Settles of the Idaho School. 

Miss Elsie Spicer is serving in the Idaho 
School temporarily, pending the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent. 


Honors for Superintendents 


Frank W. Booth, Superintendent of the 
Nebraska School, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy from Dart- 
mouth College, at the commencement exer- 
cises, June 21, 1932. Dr. Booth, whose 
first interest in the deaf arose from the fact 
that his mother and father were thus handi- 
capped, has furthered the instruction of the 
deaf for more than fifty years. He taught 
in the Iowa and Pennsylvania Schools, and 
was Secretary of the Association and editor 
of the Association Review, before going to 


Nebraska in 1911. 





The work of E. McK. Goodwin in the 
field of education was recognized by Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, where he 
was recently awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. Dr. Goodwin 
was instrumental in founding the North 
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Carolina School. He was present at the 
laying of the cornerstone in 1893, and has 
been superintendent since 1896. 





A Correction 


The article on “Testing the Hard of 
Hearing Child” in the September issue of 
the VoLta REVIEW was credited to Mrs. 
Gladys Bon Davis. Mrs. Davis was not the 
author of the article, which was by Mrs. 
Irene H. Hugunin, R. N., Supervisor of 
Public Health Nurses in Shorewood, Wis- 
consin. Mrs. Hugunin read the talk at a 
luncheon meeting of teachers of the deaf 
held during the Wisconsin Teachers’ Meet- 
ing in October, 1931. 





Miss Margaret Bodycomb has been ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation’s Council of Supervising Teachers 
and Principals. 





A Little Visible Speech Practice 

The little verse below was transcribed in 
Visible Speech by Miss Yale. When send- 
ing it in, Miss Yale remarked, “It seems 
probable that there are not a few of our 
teachers who studied phonetics through 
Visible Speech who would welcome an 
opportunity for a little practice in its use.” 
We are pleased to offer this opportunity. 
Everyone who has studied Visible Speech 
in the right way—not as an arbitrary set 
of hieroglyphics, but as a means of present- 
ing graphically the sounds of the human 
voice—finds that the symbols present a con- 
tinual fascination. 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give »you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test - - - New Low Prices 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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International House 
(Continued from page 567) 


cial program for foreign students of the 
university. In 1929 came the announce- 
ment that he would build International 
House, giving $3,000,000 for this purpose. 
In June, 1931, the corner stone was laid, 
and in September, 1932, the house began 
to function. 

Its object is to offer a social background 
and informal meeting place for men and 
women from countries outside the United 
States attending any institution of higher 
learning in Chicago. Membership is only 
$5 a year. All the general facilities of 
the house—social rooms, theater, dining- 
rooms, national rooms and library—are 
thrown open to members, who may also 
attend the gala Sunday night suppers. 

There are five hundred rooms available 
for residence, one fourth of which are re- 
served for American graduate students. Al- 
though it is a three million dollar stone 
structure, with the elegance of a club and 
the equipment of a modern hotel, it is, 
more than anything, an experiment in liv- 
ing. The idea is that foreign students will 
feel more at ease in a strange land if they 
live in contact with others of their own 
race; and that, at the same time, they will 
derive more benefit from their stay in 
America if they are offered the best we have 
to offer. In Mr. Rockefeller’s own words, 
“It is too easy for them to get the cheap 
and the tasteless in American life. Let’s 
try to give them a beautiful environment.” 
Also, in order that American students may 
receive benefit from the contact, an oppor- 
tunity is given them to learn something of 
the customs, ideals, and standards of other 
countries. Arrangements are made for dif- 
ferent national centers within the house: 
rooms furnished with national furnishings 
and even equipped with kitchens where na- 
tional dishes may be prepared. On the 
stage of the auditorium will be presented 
the music, dancing, drama, and current 
thought of every representative national 
group. There is no effort to bring various 
cultures to a common level. On the con- 
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trary, the aim is to help each student pre- 
serve a sensitive appreciation of all that 
characterizes his own people. 

The director of International House is 
Bruce Dickson, whose Sunday night sup- 
pers formed its nucleus. Under him, a staff 
of a hundred executives and attendants care 
for the students, who may come from Ger- 
many, India, China, England, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, Uruguay, Nigeria, France, Cyprus, 
Siam—anywhere on the globe. Many of 
the employees are foreign students, work- 
ing for their rooms and board. Rooms and 
meals are available at very low prices. All 
of these advantages are open to the stu- 
dents from foreign countries who attend 
the Association Summer School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 579) 
Dear Mrs. Post *EM: 

Sometimes, when visitors come to my 
classroom, I am so concerned with light- 
ning calculations as to what on earth I 
can show them that I forget to remember 
the visitors’ names. If some other person 
comes in, making introductions necessary, 
what is to be done? 

—Greta Get Upset. 

Your problem is very simple, Greta. 
Just turn to the children with a bright, if 
mechanical, smile and say winningly, “Do 
you know this lady’s name, Peter? No? 
No, I will not tell you! You can ask 
questions. Well, then... .” and_ the 
child addressed will shout to the visitor, 
“What is Your Na-ame?” Continue this 
procedure with all the guests. Then have 
the children write the names on the black- 
board, so you cannot forget them again 
until after your visitors have gone. 

* * *% 
Dear Mrs. Post ’Em: 

I am a hard working, honest teacher 
who would like a little advice. 
rect for me to eat the sandwich I have 
brought from home for recess nourish- 


Is it cor- 


ment, or must I always offer half to the 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_______ $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III ___.. $35.00 
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Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 
At New Jersey Avenue 





Atlantic City 
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A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 


Smartest Resort 


ELECTED foremost seashore resort 
hotel, the St. Charles will serve you 
faithfully. Open throughout Winter 
because the semi-oceanic climate pro- 
vides escape from sharp winds and 
bitter cold. Very special rates enable 
all to take advantage of the healthful 
Atlantic City winter. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 
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hungry teacher next door, who never has 
anything to eat of her own? 
—Po.iy PERPLEX. 

Yes, Polly. You must always offer. 
Your mother brought you up to be a 
lady. But find out what kind of sand- 
wiches your neighbor abominates, and 
bring that kind for your recess nourish- 
ment hereafter. A little care and fore- 
thought solves many an awkward social 
problem. 

* * * 
Dear Mrs. Post *Em: 

You won't believe this, but I actually 
like to walk home from school. Very 
often, though, when I am striding briskly 
home my supervising teacher comes along 
in her car, and offers me a lift. Dare I 
refuse to ride? 

—YETTE YOUNG. 

Before helping you with your problem, 
Yette, I'll have to have a little more in- 
formation. How long are you going to 
teach? And do you need your job? 

* * * 
Dear Mrs. Post ’EM: 

At a stand-up faculty tea, when I am 
holding my umbrella, two books, and a 
purse, and am handed a napkin, a cup of 
tea, and a plate with three sandwiches on 
it, and then am offered the sugar, how can 


+9 
I take it’ —NotTINn SOCIETYEE. 


Dont. Drink your tea As Is. If it tastes 
bittér, concentrate on the thought of the 
hot coffee you'll have for dinner, if you 
ever get home,—two cups with sugar and 
cream. 





Following up the White House 
Conference 
(Continued from page 565) 


important as the city child, and although 
rural community machinery is harder to 
set up and maintain, he is equally entitled 
to the same safeguards and education. 

The White House Conference recognizes 
that the carrying out of its recommenda- 
tions is not the job of a day, but a decade. 
It is a task in which we all have a stake 
and an opportunity. 
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Chiaroscuro 
(Continued from page 581) 

“Oh no, we didn’t! We studied hard— 
just one word at a time.” 

Then with fine earnestness and very 
clear detail she explained how she was 
taught to speak and to read the lips. 

“And” she concluded, “we were also 
taught to knit. During the war we little 
girls knitted scarfs and socks and even 
gloves for ‘our soldiers,’ and felt so pa- 
triotic and important. So you see we 
really didn’t play all the time.” 

She told me that at twelve she had 
graduated “with simple ceremony” and in 
the following September had entered the 
public school where she found sympathetic 
helpful teachers, many friends, and _ life 
generally interesting and delightful. 

From there she passed to High School, 
completing three years. An emergency 
case of appendicitis with troublesome 
recuperation threw her back six months, 
so she did not return for graduation. 

“For,” she admitted, “I was not so 
dreadfully fond of studying then. But I 
had finished my courses in typing and 
Business English.” 

“And did you begin right away to be a 
Business Woman?” I prodded. 

“No. oh no, I played quite a while. 
I shall never forget my first dance. 
Dressed in a blue evening frock with a 
blue hair band to match, I waited for my 
escort and wondered if the weather would 
keep him at home, for it was raining 
cats and dogs. But it didn’t.” 

“And you had a grand time?” 

“Did I? I had never danced before, 
but once I started I couldn't stop. An 
awfully popular cheer leader at the High 
School gave me a grand rush and I adored 
him for it.” 

“But the gay times didn’t last forever,” 
she said later. “I began to realize that 
I should try to help out. Mother had 
been so gallant and worked so hard to 
have me educated.” 

“So that’s where the typing came in?” 


I asked. 
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A NEW GEM 


Smaller ... lighter . . . more compact 
NEW MODEL No. 42 


The receiver weighs only 1/3 ounce. It may 
be worn by means of a small tip or by a mould 
which fits into the ear. No impression has to be 
taken for this mould, which comes in different 
sizes. Many customers can wear the new re- 
ceiver in the ear without mould, loop or tip. 


The new transmitter is thinner than any of our 
previous models, as we have embodied the fea- 
tures of the Sound Perfector in the transmitter. 


eo @ 


Call for Demonstration or Write for 
Booklet V. R. 


oe ¢ 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 


47 West 34th Street New York City 











The Minuet—Graduation Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes 
electric and no battery types. 
experience in specialized service. 
write to or call on 


D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


of hearing aids— 
Twenty-five years’ 
Without obligation 








THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


$3.50 plus postage 
Order from the 
VOLTA BUREAU 








The Volta Review 


“Yes, but I went to night school for 
bookkeeping. And my teacher offered me 
a temporary job in his office.” 

“And now?” 

“Now [| have a real position in the 
State Health Department, where my work 
is varied and always interesting. And | 
have such good friends. But these are 
hard times. I hope they won’t fire me.” 

“They won't,” I declared. 

And they won't, for, as I have since 
learned, she is a capable girl, with many 
interests—an enthusiastic, happy girl, giv- 
ing and taking friendship, going her self. 
reliant way almost unconscious of her 
handicap, certainly superior to it. 

My time was up, so I said goodbye 
reluctantly and continued my journey re- 
freshed and heartened. I had seen the 
other side of the picture. 





The Life and Work of Marie Lenéru 


(Continued from page 584) 


complaining, without uttering a_ regret. 
Into the great Beyond she carried the 
secret of her despair. 

But the diary remained, the pathetic 
confidant of her torture. What a painful 
shock it must have been to her mother, 
the devoted companion of a lifetime, to 
discover and read these desperate pages. 
What a heart-breaking experience! Poor 
mother, and poor daughter—poor souls 
who had always lived together, and had 
never understood each other! To be mis- 
understood—only one thing is more aw- 
ful: to realize too late that one has not 
understood a loved one. 

In 1921, “La Paix” was presented at the 
Odéon, and in 1927 “Les Affranchis” was 
accepted and played again at the Comédie 
Francaise. So Marie Lenéru had four 
plays presented. She had written four 
others which were not produced. All of 
them deal with serious and austere sub- 
jects. The principal criticism that has 
been made of them is that they are too 
full of ideas, without enough action. The 
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characters talk and philosophize all the 
time, and do not really live. 

Far more interesting to us who are deaf 
is her diary, the drama of her mysterious 
and silent life. How well we understand 
her! We all know this strange feeling 
which inspires us to hide the intimate dis- 
tress of our deafness, to smile bravely, 
even laugh, when our hearts are full of 
secret tears. 

And yet we disapprove of poor Marie 
Lenéru for taking her destiny as she did, 
for concentrating on her own suffering 
without a thought for the suffering of 
others, without any effort to understand, 
help, and comfort them. Her pride and 
egotism were the chief cause of her pain. 
This great philosopher lacked 
philosophy. 

Life is so short! Our bitterest troubles 
will soon end, as those of Marie Lenéru 
have ended, in the great forgetfulness. 
Instead of torturing ourselves thinking of 
the good things of which we are deprived, 
is it not better to make out bravely with- 
out them, and try to find, during our 
brief voyage on earth, a little happiness 
through a serene acceptance of our fate, 
and a generous and devoted sympathy for 
all our fellow travelers? 


herself 


Schools for the Deaf in Europe 
(Continued from page 573) 

the chance that a boy or girl may find that 
it is what he or she wants to do in after 
life. He also has a school fund accu- 
mulated from entertainments given by the 
pupils and from the sale of articles. This 
fund is used to buy extra athletic equip- 
ment, camp equipment or take the pupils 
to a show. The program of the school 
day is from 9 to 12:30 and from 2 to 4. 

This is a residential school and children 
are accepted from anywhere. The authori- 
ties where the child lives are responsible 
for thirty pounds a year for him. They 
get as much of this sum as possible from 
the parents. The school is inspected by 
government inspectors and gets govern- 
ment grants. It is a private school and 
has a private board of directors but they 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 


and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicents 





Dallas School of Lip Reading 


Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 
Private and Class Instruction for Adults and 
Children 
NITCHIE & MULLER-WALLE METHODS 
4324'% Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 8-3779 








Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
Price $4.15, postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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HEARING and the 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
WALDMAN, WADE AND ARETZ 


“A comprehensive scientific study of partially deaf- 
ened school children to determine the relation between 
defective hearing and certain well defined conditions in 
the public schools. A pioneer study in this field, it 
presents corrected data upon which are based conserva- 
tive deductions and from which constructive remedial 
programs are derived.”’ 

Price, $2.10 postpaid. 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 





THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book PO 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__.$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 





THE JENA METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
Mimeographed Edition, Price $2.25 Postpaid 


ANNA M. BUNGER 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH: 
READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 











The Volta Review 


conform to and are guided by the regula. 
tions of the local committee in respect to 
holidays and salaries. By local commit. 
tee is meant the education committee of 
the Edinburgh Corporation. I appreciated 
very much Mr. Sutcliffe’s courtesy in tak. 
ing time from a busy day to show me 
through the buildings and give me go 
clear an idea of the distinctive features of 
this interesting old school. 





The Deaf in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 592) 
speech defects; one for patients with cleft 
palate; and one for aphasics, who hear 
but cannot speak. 

The state provides for most of the ex. 
penses of the school, and the authorities 
who, despite economic depression, have 
carried this scheme through, deserve a 
grateful acknowledgment on the part of all 
those who may receive instruction at this 
school, which is said to be the first, and, so 
far as is known, the only one of its kind in 
the world. 


Dr. Bell’s Memory Honored 
At the recent reunion of the graduates 
of Miss Reinhardt’s School, Kensington, 
Maryland, a bronze tablet in honor of 
Alexander Graham Bell was unveiled, and 
was placed on Bell Cottage, one of the 
buildings of the school, which was erected 


in 1922 and named for Dr. Bell. 








To the Teacher 

Speak freely, experiment boldly. You 
are a greater artist than he who paints a 
picture, than he who carves a statue, than 
he who writes a book. Your product is that 
wonderful thing, human conduct. You are 
a creator. America looks to you for her 
greatness, her united voice, her bigness of 
race! 


—Angelo Patri. 





In child-training, as in everything else, 
the practicable program is: do the best 
you can, and every day make that best a 
little better. 


—Dorothy Canfield. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Unless educators furnish leadership in 
the present crisis, it will come from the 
wrong source, and will lead in the wrong 
direction. 

—J. A. Stoddard. 

Think, then, to what dangers a giddy girl 
of fifteen or sixteen must be exposed. . . . 
To be under but little or no control may 
be pleasing to a mind that does not reflect, 
but the pleasure cannot be of long dura- 
tion; and reason, too late, perhaps, may 
convince you of the folly of misspending 
time. 

—George Washington to his orphan 

niece, Harriot, October 30, 1791. 


To reach port, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it; 
but we must sail, and not drift or lie at 
anchor. The great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Inaccurate thinking on any subject is 
dangerous. 

—Socrates. 

To cope with the new and changing 
order of things, every walk of life has 
broken with traditional procedure. The 
spirit of inquiry is with us, and every 
rational teacher joins the search. If the 
newer trends in education yielded us noth- 
ing but the courage to question, it yielded 
a great deal. —Barnet Rudman. 

To lose a bit of money is nothing; but 
to lose hope, or lose nerve and ambition, 
that is what makes men cripples. This silly 
depression has gone on long enough. Get 
tid of it. It is inside you. Rise and walk. 

—Herman N. Carson—London. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 
PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Driscoll Arithmetic 


by 
Anita Driscott, Eprrn M. Buett, Exiza 
McSHErryY Woopror, AND Coin S. BuELL 

The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 

Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


and 


JOINT CELEBRATION 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
and 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


June 18 to 23, 1933 


at the 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CELEBRATING ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Special Train will take Convention to the Association Summer School 
and the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 


PREPARE NOW TO ATTEND! 








Have you ordered these ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS? IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


The Story of Lip Reading (Fourth Euiion) 


Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 


BY FRED DELAND Order from the Volta Bureau 
Revised and completed by Pri 1 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE , rice, $1.00 





An authoritative and entertaining 


history of this art. WANT COLUMN 
PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 


insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad 

— ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Those in the Dark Silence WANTED: by experienced primary oral teacher, 


position in school for the deaf for the year 1932-33. 


The Deaf-Blind in North America Address N. O’C., Volta Bureau. 

A Record of Today ORAL TEACHER of four years’ experience wishes 
position for 1932-33. Good References. Address 
By CorinNE RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack M. B., Volta Bureau. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage hile met Paget Position by teacher with eee yeaa 
‘ rere training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
Published and Distributed by the ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 


VOLTA BUREAU te nthincasicus 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf will teach and 
4 5 " aoe for deaf or deafened child in teacher’s home. 
Modern methods. Best care. Reasonable rates. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. References. Address W. E. L., Volta Bureau. 





























